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Annual Catalogues, 
158Q. 


The Annual American Catalogue for 1889 is in prepara- 
tion. It will contain: 

(1) Directory of American Publishers issuing books in 188g. 
(2) Full-title Record, with descriptive notes, in author-alpha- 
bet, of all books recorded in the PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 

1880. 

(3) Author-, title-, and subject-index to same, in one alphabet. 
(4) Publishers’ annual lists for 1889. 

The edition is limited, and to secure copies orders should 
be sent at once. The price is $3.00 sheets, $3.50 half leather; 
if ordered before publication, the price will be $2.50 in sheets, 
$3.00 half leather. 

The Annual Catalogue for 1886 is now out of print. 
But few copies of the Annual Catalogue for 1887 and 1888 
are on hand. 


We also supply the English Catalogue for 1889 as soon 
as ready, price $1.50, paper; the Annual American and 
English Catalogues, 1889, can be had in one volume, half 
leather, $5.00. 


Early orders for both Catalogues are solicited. 
THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE (330 PEARL ST.), 


P. O. Box 943. New York. 
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C: A. Cutrer, Paut L. Forp, & ” 

THE announcement in our last issue of the 
American Catalogue volume of 1589 is not 
the only bow of promis 1 American - 
raphy. Much work that is being done is un 
snown, but e gt alre v intimated to show 
that the next decade will do much to systematiz 
ind make essible our books. It see, a 

s present the « ] ion f 


rate of lication, tl 
Sabin's ** Dictionary of books relating to America” 
which with the promise 


will be 





L. Whitney w print this year a list of bibliog 
raphies on all subjects Mr. A. P. C. Griffin 
is his list and index to * printed volumes | 
r historical societies almost ready for printing 
Mr. C. R has made such progress tn 
his collection of the titles of N. Y. imprints be 
fore 1784, that a volume on that subject, supy 
nentary to his ‘* Issues of the Philadelphia Press 
35-1784, may soon b x ted. Dr. Steven B 
Weeks has prepared a list of North Carolina im- 
its before 1S00, which wil print this 
year Prof. A. B. Hart aad Mr. P. L. I 1 have 
1 bibliography of the U. S. Constitution well 
under way Mr. W. R. Weeks is pr ring a 
yliography of New Jersey Mr. ]. El. Hickox 
has a list of books relating State « itutions 
and conventions a udy completed The Amer 
in Historical Association will soon it a list 
fthe histor il writings of its mem rs, whicn 
Vv lude some 3000 t tle nd w pt - 
1 1 yearly of Ethnology, un 





special brochures guag 
U. S. Geological Survey has in preparation list 
f works on Geology and Mr. Goode ha rie ! 
Ichthyology. Mr. Blackw innounces a lis 
Welsh books which is to be most In t 
ature And we vy as we fn y t 
though important works now 1 prepa ’ 
such as Mr. Edman Junius, Mr. Foster's ¢ st 


tution in the Ci 


Island. In short, the pro tion thes ts is 
ily nit to thea ity of the work to obtain 
a sufficient number of subscribers to pay tl st 
nanufacture, but unfortunately this se dom 
realized 
Tue A nwall-Barlow s v Thos 


persons who wet 
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tend it have enjoyed a pleasure that Is rare in a 
bibliophile’s life a sale in wh oOo moment 
was d which every book was worth a con 





test, and the contestants were worth 


Phe Bost 


ts city Wathers, was well supplied 





yn Public Library, by the generosity of 


Brayton Ives is not a pauper 1d the Newberry 
Library, tt is Mr. Poole has shown it is scan 
ily furnished for its work, was. able idd to tl 
interest of the fray and bear « me trophic 


rut B 


lated on its acquisitions. It has added a fine store 





contemptible collection, the Prince library bein, 
ricl 1 rarities. But with 5 ra pproval 
there are murmurs among some of the cit n 
ab t Oo the purchas The Massa 
husetts State Library, it is sa was the place 
to which the Massachusetts records, purchased 
for $60 should have gone Very true, but 
the State Library has 1 money ind the Bos 
ton Public Library had to tween buy 

i the man ript tself and letting it zo to 
some other \ The Legislature ought at once 
to authorize its purchase at cost from the cit 

ind the trustee f the Public Library ought to 
consent to s 1an appropriate sak 





rue purchase, for $2go f one of the Latin 
editions of the first letter of ¢ bus has al 
met with criti } rhis is » place to 
cuss whether the little four leaved tract was not 
improperly 1d uni r y ac ribed, §s as tf 
give fict va it whether it wa " 
proper ¢ re { money tor this parti r 
li il sa esti tha ! nterest tt 
ans and taxpaye The fir etter f 
( mbus is unques } he most interest 
ng { e of so-cal Americana w h we know 
) and the contemporary editions of it deserve 
both for their rarity ar iterest, to rank as bibli 
wraphic treasures But, except for the unknown 


tio princeps, they are valueless for more that 
th We have far more accurate versions, accom 
yanied by good translations, in modern works of 


mnetary value, and practically both the Lat- 


Orary translations are of ne 


that we support the publi 
departments wanting really important, though 
comparatively inexpensive books, spending nearly 
$3000 on a book which must for all time be kept 
under lock and key. Among the other librarians 
who attended this sale, the opinion was practi 
cally unanimous that this purchase was a misuse 
of the library’s money, and one that ought not in 


the future to be permitted. 


ANOTHER complaint is that the Public Library 
has paid large sums for works which were already 
easily accessible to Boston scholars. So far as 
we know, this is true only of one or two works 
bought for a few hundred dollars. But we men- 
tion it because it furnishes a good illustration 
for the article in our last number, urging li- 
braries in the same city to act in concert in regard 
But 


kindly to the idea of a codperative avoidance of 


to their purchases. Boston has never taken 


There are many costly works on 
For 
instance, both Harvard College and the Boston 


duplication. 
the shelves of two or more of her libraries. 


Public Library keep up at an annual expense of 
some $300 and 30 feet of shelf room, more or less, 
the set of British parliamentary documents ; and 
a third set was asked for and almost ordered at a 
neighboring library. The Harvard College Li- 
brary, the Boston Public Library, and the Boston 
Atheneum all have Ongania’s magnificent mono- 
graph on St. Marc's at Venice, costing over $500. 
The Art 
both have a set of the Arundel Society's chromo- 


Museum and the Boston Atheneum 
lithographs, which sell now for a high prfice. 
I'he Massachusetts State Library and the Boston 
Athenzum, within 500 feet of each other, are both 
“ designated depositories” of the Congressional 
documents, and there are sets also in the Boston 
Public Library and in Harvard College Library. 
Each 


ibrary must have the tools of daily work, what- 
lit j th the tools of dail; 


Some of these duplications are justifiable. 


Some duplicates have no doubt 
But the fact 


three great libraries and five or six important 


ever they cost. 


come from gifts. remains that the 


special libraries clustered around the Massachu- 
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schools, with many | 


setts State House, make practically no effort to | 


avoid duplication. 


Mr. Cusuinc's “Anonyms” isat last completed, 
and libraries who have not yet bought should 
supply themselves with it. It will be found use- 
ful not only for the cataloging of future acces- 
sions, but for the improvement of the catalog in 
the preparation for printing and even forthe cor 
rection of an already printed catalog in anticipa- 


tion of a supplement and of eventual reprinting 
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WITH our January number a new arrangement 
was given to the “ Library Economy ” and to our 
**notes.” With this number we have still further 
changed our former system by including in the 
one division of Library Economy and History 
not only the ‘‘ notes,” but the “ gifts and bequests ” 
as well, with the idea of bringing as much ma- 
terial as possible into one alphabet and division. 
As, however, the latter division has an interest 
not merely local, we shall hereafter briefly itemize 
each months’ additions to our library wealth, so 
that it can be seen without working it out from 
the notes. The month’s showing is certainly en- 
couraging to all of our profession, for though im- 
possible to accurately estimate, it is safe to say 
that at least $500,000 is therein proved to be now 


or shortly to be added to the ‘* people's univer- 


sities.” 
Communications. 
CHEAP TRANS?PORTA TIO. E &£ AS 
Warren Co. Liprary, Monmouth, Itt., | 
P. O. Box 1o41, De 1889 ‘ 


We should by some means, either by express 
or by Post-Office, get cheaper transportation for 
library books. I am sure that the usefulness of 
many libraries could be doubled if they were 
made accessible by cheap transportation. I see 
no other way for /arge library advantages to reach 
where population is sparse. Cannot something 
be done to push this matter in Congress or with 


the Express Cos. ? Tuos. H. ROGERs. 
CO-OPERATIVE CATA GUING: A QUER) 
WaTeERTOWN Free Pus LIBRARY, / 

WaTerRTown, Mass., Jan. 8, 1890. } 


PLEASE tell me whether anything is likely to be 
seen by small libraries this year who are codperat- 
ing in cataloguing miscellaneous books that re- 
quire analysis. This work will be useful tosmall 
libraries and others when they can get the slips. 
Our library is wide awake and doing good work 
for a small place. 

Yours sincerely, 
SoLon F. WHITNEY, Lién, 


PERIODICAI FOR EXCHANGI 
Rocers Free Liprary, r 
Bris Lt, R. L., Dec. 26, 1885. § 


We have 45 or more duplicate volumes of the 
Eclectic, 1849-72 (none of 1852-57), which we 
should like toexchange with some library that de- 
sires to complete sets of periodicals. We arede- 
sirous of doing so with ours, and are making com- 
mendable progress in that direction. “ Poole” 
makes them of use, and the fuller they are the 


more use Poole is. Geo. U. ARNOLD, Z#dn. 


OD WORI] FOR THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 


G 


PERMIT me to thank you for the aid the L1- 
BRARY JOURNAL has been to me. I cannot tell 
you what a source of inspiration and constant 
help it has been to me in my work these past 
months. . 
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REGISTRATION 
LYN BRAR) 


' 


As ours is not a free library no guarantor is 


required in the registration of borrowers. The 
payment of dues, yearly or half-yearly in ad- 


- vance, is required, and having been made, the 


person in whose name the subscription is taken 
at once becomes a member of the institution and 


is entitled to all 


the privileges of membership 
Two sets of cards including the names of all ac- 
tive members are written, and are kept filed in 
alphabetical order ; one set with columns ruled 


on back of the card for record of payments 





When a subscription is dropped the card is taken 
from the list of active members and filed away 


in a separate collection of past or closed ac- 
counts, in case it may be required for future ref- 
erence. The other set of cards, with spaces ruled 
for shelf numbers of books, and dates of issue 
and returns, is kept in trays at the delivery-desk, 
and is used as a record of all books taken from 
the library for home reading. 
W: A. BARDWELL, 


Ir must be premised that this library is one of 
those hybrid institutions entitled a Public School 
Library, being under the control of a Board of 
Education and supported by moneys from the 
school budget. It is not located in a school- 
house, but ina City Hall. It is expected to per 
form the work of a free public library, and does 
so to an extent which practically pwts its school 
functions out of sight, as is usually the case un- 
der such circumstances. Its rules and regula- 
tions were made 18 years ago, when it had but 
3000 or 4000 thousand volumes and served a 
population of 17,000 or thereabouts. It now 
numbers over 22,000 volumes and has to serve a 
population of quite 85,000 ; possibly 90,000. 


For home use, it is free to “all inhabitants 





of the City of Grand Rapids above the age of 1 


years,” upon signing “ with asurety (who shall 
be a person of full age) an agreement.’ The 
form of agreement is specified in the rules and is 
prolix and cumbrous, Following those rules, 
then, one person is practically as good as another 
as a surety, if ‘‘of full age,” regardless of sex, 
property, or position. 

The “ agreement” may be ona blank, or in a 
book, or both, it is to be presumed As now 
practised the agreement for the signature of 


the surety is on a blank form supplied by the 
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OF BORROWERS. 


library, which may be taken away and filled out 
and signed by such surety without obliging 
or her tocome to the library in person, 
After due “‘ checking up,” as detailed further on, 
the signature of the principal (or borrower) is 
taken upon one line f a registration-book, the 


pages of which ar 


ment, and ruled in spaces for number, name, resi- 
dence, and remarks. Subsequent borrowers sign 
in numerical sequence upon successive lines ; the 


corresponding numbers | 


being those respectively 


assigned to the library cards issued thereupon 
Both parties, therefore, sign a like and joint 
agreement ; the one on the blank as a prelir 


nary, and the other subsequently, in the book, As 
a result it is no difficult matter to obtain a tol- 


erably fair line of sureties ; and the burden of 





is thrown upon the one wishing the favor, 
the would-be borrower 

It is true that the sureties are not quite so ‘* gilt 
edged” as if the rules required that they should 
be property owners, or engaged in business, or 
heads of families, etc.; some of which qualific a- 
tions are quite often specified elsewhere. And 


too, the surety ank being more usually executed 
outside of the library, does not always prove 
to bear the genuine signature of the party pur- 
porting to act as such surety. Despite scrutiny, 
comparison, and questioning, it is likely that an 
occasional imposition is suffered in that respect. 

Borrowers applying for registration and a card 
are waited upon at first presentation of the surety 
, 


agreement, as a rule, and not required to file it a 


certain number of hours or days in advance. 1 


o so makes a little more trouble and expense 
for the 


of saving borrowers a subsequent visit for the 





library, but is felt to be worth it by reason 


purpose, and avoiding a possible discouragement 
in their would-be use of the library Inasmuch 


as certain hours bring excess of work and deman 
rush in delivery of books, the same is true at 


times in issuing cards on call; but experience 


and active work at the registration desk largely 


overcome any trouble from that cause. 


[To avoid overlooking desirable details and in 


formation in the press of work, a regular method 


of examination and 


checking is carried out by 
following a form, impressed by means of a rub 
ber stamp upon the back of all signed surety 
agreements as soon as the latter are handed in 
Ihe stamp covers a space of 1'4 x 3°, inches 


reading in abbreviated lines as follows 
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PRINCIPAI 


Old Cd 


Prev. Rex 


and is generally put on diagonally so as to be 
easily marked or read without undue twisting of 
the paper ; the blank upon which us ~d measuring 
316 x 8!4 inches, ry Sheet of folio 

The several items thus suggested are taken up 
in their order and quickly noted in pencil in their 
respective places. Names of adults verified as 
in the city directory (In D.........) are indi- 
cated by acheck mark ,/, or else noted as “new” 
residents. So, too, the husbands of married 


women ; and for minors, or single women not 


named in the directory, the parents’ name in like 


manner, by check-mark or recognized abbrevia- 
tion, or writing in the name. 
What is known of each person (Kno......), 


or their business, or relationship to the signer, 


etc., is noted, so far as circumstances seem to 


make it desirable for subsequent finding or veri- 


fication. 

Whether a property owner (Prop. ..... .) 
is not so essential, but is sometimes ascertained 
to advantage. Sex, as m.or f., for statistics, and 
also as defining some signatures of women, which, 
giving initials only, are seemingly those of men. 
Age, when less than 21 (adults merely checked 
/) as a matter of statistics and safeguard 
Ward, in like manner, for count as showing what 
part of the city uses the library most. Old Card, 
number noted and checked off in index, or else 
the fact of being ‘‘ new” stated, in case of a first 
issue to that person. Previous Record calls for 
examination of index and black-list, to ascertain 
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possible unpaid fines and the like, which must be 


settled before registration or issue of new card. 


In current practice it takes hardly as long to 


ascertain or verify the essential facts above sug- 


gested, as to here describe the operation. With 
re-registration in case of an expired card, or with 
| adult parties well known, little but the fact of 

clear record is looked up at the time ; the balance 
of the checking can be done at leisure afterwards. 
The advantages in case of such an immediate in 
vestigation and issue, while the party waits, are 
not only the matter of satisfaction on their part, 
and the taking of advantage of present disposition 
to use the library (which is sometimes chilled and 


a customer lost if delay intervenes), but also that 


in case of uncertain signatures or address, or of 
discrepancies in other respects, the applicant can 
usually explain the same and save time to all 


concerned. 


These preliminaries attended to, or so much 


thereof as deemed essential, the borrower then 


signs the register (which contains his part of the 


agreement, as before stated), and a card is filled 


out with corresponding name, address, and num- 


ber, and delivered to the party. The cards are 
numbered in advance to agree with the progres- 


sive numbering of the registration-book, which 


guards against mistakes in that respect as well as 
saves time. 
Upon receiving the card, books may be drawn 
g 
at once, and in its future use it will be honored in 
the hands of any one; the person in whose name 


it is issued being in all cases held responsible for 


books issued thereon. 
The life of a card, while not definitely stated in 


the rules, has, in practice, been fixed at two years, 


at the end of which term it expires, and a new 


surety agreement must be filled out and presented, 


and the registration agreement in the book signed 

as before. Therefore all cards issued in the 

month of January, 1888, are cancelled in that 

month of 1890, and a re-registration made of such 

as wish to continue using the library, at any sub- 

sequent time. Hence both registration and ex- 
piration are gradual and in progress continually, 
so that every month brings its quota of such work 
without any spasmodic periods of issues or re- 
registration. 

It may be admitted that re-registration once in 
two years causessome trouble toa portion of the 
library patrons; but by giving ample notice and 
handing card-holders a surety blank at time of 
last book issue prior to cancellation date, they are 

| duly prepared for it with a trifle of delay or effort. 
| It is but a minimum number that are affected, 


— J 
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too, since in practice it is found that att i of | berof years under such rules does not warrant 
a two years’ term not over one-quarter (2 f nuch assertion of lief. Especially not where 
those having had cards a t the qualifications demanded of the surety are so 
tinue library us I t ( a uf nuch that will re responsibility 
urters (7 f allcar c re fhe moral effect f chief reliance and practi 
being eit r en arri t y serves tl! sired purpose thats 1 re- 
years at upwal new side t might < tt ed with sin ma- 
ha not be nade a rf ry | ery believed t nol true It only re 
rhe changes f t t t nals say that t greeme 
the lesser nur r w 1 ter at t al effe is to f 
end of t yea of h tt ra ment by t s I even it 
T 2d Vv i { t es ‘ per 4 t rit h 
Re-registrat s do tr same num attempte rce nt, perhaps,as Mr. Schwartz 
us before, but take pla in regular order of is sug te n speaking ver rtinently of the 
among ! é 1 es, ¥ I mi atter (I I ecause the game was 
atter is continualy run yt ner the entire not th ! ¢ rth the car ¢ 
irlier is s ¢ ) I e ke H: ]. CARR 
‘ list of ra t at ? i ’ ¥ 
tal of ting mt ¢ 
closelv t “ra illy using tl rary \ N Ww g to take ks from the Free 
than is the s t 2 t term or life ul Library 1 | tion at the regis 
urd is longer or for an indefinite per When | tration desk, where the lowing rm filled 
1e series ¢ has? t f tbyt apy t 
res iit iy as ‘ gv eries 2 
nencesat ty ag FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
and so on, as years y \ 
Che >. igreeme! fier i t ) 
an nal checki und a va t I 
ire not always complet t time sue, as . Mt gat 
fore stat« ma f var g ways I d or 
ere 
ther numerically, in in ww drawers E- , 
‘ m ofa pr I ading ha " : <a 
\ 1 ndex t th reg ra n I } / eet 
tter ¢ e r rat ; of 1 rs t € Newark Free 
¢ 
y t ter to a parat i n MMI Al Ol e any ch Z 
x sureties, since one ret t 
for a numbe f rt ! Then hav u 
leading aca t be n simple n t ( " 
/ 
a a nut rf er for that : 
rety rest P t } Know P 
[ : 
At presenta dou I x of t rrower 
and surety is kept, in a form ipted t I ib blank is similar to the one int 
entries of subs jyuent regist tion Ww the B ton P l rary 
y what parties stand I ‘ c ty | The apy tion being filled out in due form 
f both borrower and surety, w his not at all/t clerk proceeds to n the city directory 
unusual. Having such an ir th I gree- | for the name of the pers« 
ments are put away in bundle ner If it i card is issued at once; other 
responding to the order of registratior wise the applicant is obliged to wait four (4) 
Some advantages in the wa f pr and In the meantime the application is given 
certain reference are derived th vy, t it not | to the library messenger, whose duty it is to see 
recommended, since not as simple ¢« nomical | that the acfua/ residence and occupation are the 
as the preferable method already suggeste same as appear on the application. If so, the 
s to the force or value of h rigid and for- | applicant, when he returns, is given a card en- 





mal surety requireme nts, in case ol elinquency | titling him to the home-use of books. 
on the part of a borrower, experience of a num- Should either the residence or place of business 
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be different from that given on the application, 
an explanation is requested, and if not satisfac- 
tory, the applicant is denied a card. 

Having received the card, the holder presents 
it with delivery 


desk and is given a book - 


a list of books wanted to the 


if one happens to be 
on the shelves. 

(Just now, with nearly 10,500 people using the 
library, less than 13,000 volumes on the shelves, 
and a daily circulation of over 1200, it is easier 
to find one ow? than in.) 

Applications must be renewed at the end of 
three (3) years 

Cards are issued to children under 14 if, in the 
judgment of the librarian, good use will be made 
of them. Some children of 12, or even to, will 
make better use of the library than those older 
Minors under 18 must obtain the signature of 
parent or guardians. 

All applications must be signed at the library, 
except in case of an invalid, when the messenger 
is sent to the house to witness the signature. 

Some years ago I tried the experiment of 
allowing children to take home the application, 
have the parent sign it, and return to the library; 
but after several complaints made by parents 
that they had not signed the applications 
word, that the signatures were forgeries — the 


—ina 


plan was given up. 


One day, in turning a corner, I found two boys | 


busily at work on a piece of paper, which, on 
closer inspection, I found to be an application 
blank. 
the library and, much to my surprise, affirmed 


Shortly after the same boys appeared at 


that the father of one of them had signed the 
application. Knowing the circumstances, a card 
was refused and my eyes were opened. 

It was the same way with notes said to come 
from the parents. I found, after a time, instead 
of being written by the parents, they were “ fixed 
up” by some of the other boys — just as school 


excuses are sometimes made, 


If it isn’t worth while to come to the library | 


once in three years, parents cannot have much 
interest in the education of their children. 

In our library no reference is required and no 
deposit asked. Probably to some librarians this 
may seem strange, but I believe a person placed 
on his honor will be more careful of books 
than one who has some one behind him. 

When but one person signs the application, he 
is the only one who is responsible. In the case 
of references two or three have to be looked up, 


and I believe it is thought by some who use this 
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method to be better to lose the book than to try 
to make the guarantor pay for it. 

Most any one will sign for another and forget 
all about it till called upon to pay some loss, and 
then — well, ‘to say the least, he is not in the 
happiest frame of mind. 

Non-residents make application in the same 


| way as residents, the only difference being that 


a non-resident, unless a taxpayer, is required to 
pay three (3) dollars a year. FRANK P. HILL. 


NEW YORK APPRENTICES LIBRAR) 


Our “ Registration of Borrowers” is a very 
simple affair. We have two books with 50 num- 
bers on each page, divided into two columns, 
allowing just room enough after each number for 
the signature of the reader. We use two books 
because our male and female readers are served 
at different desks. The numbers are continuous 
in each book, but, to distinguish the sexes, we 
have all even numbers for the one, and all odd 
numbers for the other. This signature number 
is the ca// number of 


registration is thought to be necessary. 


until a new 
The 
object of requiring the reader to sign his name is 
to identify him at any time, especially if he has 
temporarily ceased to draw books and wishes to 
As all 


the reader 


reopen his account. orders for books 


| wanted are required to be in the writing of the 


reader, a comparison of signatures is easily made. 
There are reasons for and against frequent re- 
registration. On the one hand, if a re-registra- 
tion is deferred too long, there is an accumula- 
tion of dead accounts, which, if kept on cards as 
with us, requires alarge amount of storage room. 
On the other hand, if the re-registration is made 
too soon it is bothersome to readers to re-sign 
their names; especially as many of them may 
have signed only the year before. And there is 
the further objection that new cards have to be 
made for all the readers —a work of some labor. 
Perhaps a happy medium between two extremes 
would be to register over again when the num- 
bers reach 10,000 in a small library, 50,000 in a 
medium-sized library, and 100,000 in a large li- 
brary —the terms “small,” “large,” and “ medium” 
The fore- 


going seems to me to cover all the essential 


referring to the numder of borrowers. 


points, as I understand the scope of the term, 


“ Registration of Borrowers.” Our method of 
recording loans, which is intimately connected 
with our system of registration, has been con- 
sidered in various articles published in the LIBRARY 


JOURNAL. J. SCHWARTZ, 
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WHAT THE NEW YORK LIBRARY (¢ 





Tue building of the library has alrea 


jescribed (L. XIV., 437), but that ac 


ount leaves 


much of the detail and system unnoticed, and s 


what one pair of 


Mr. 


their 


we shall give here a little of 


eyes saw in the library review which 


gave the New York Library Club at recent 
session in Newark. 
We 


room, 


first visited the trustees’ and rarian’s 


where we were each given a bundle of 


some twenty slips, etc., representing the literature 


of the library, being four forms of “ drawers” 
cards (ordinary, teachers’, non-resident, and du- 


plicate), two reference cards (reading-room and 
reference department), two “ book slips” (ordi 


nary and German books), three slips (call, fine, and 


record), two book labels (forms A and S), a 


page pamphlet of regulations recommendation 
for books card, and an application blank for 


library service. The latter is an abbreviation of 


that used by the Library Bureau, and is, Mr. Hill 
eliminating applicants, as 


most useful in 


well as in getting rid of them at the moment, for 
any one who applies is givena blank and told 
to fill it up and return it, and that they will be 
notified when to appear for competitive 


tion. A 


examina 


number are never hear 


The Club then passed to the ladies’ reading 
room with its charming fireplace, old-fashioned 
settles, and stained glass window, and paused t 


examine the periodicals with their protective 


yet distinctive covers ‘‘d da Berry,” and then 


passed to the main library-room, which is a most 
essful utilization of an old building, and at 


suce 


present gives far shelf than is 
needed. Mr. Hill 


to 


more room 


iittie too muc! 


thinks thata 


was sacrificed the architectural effect, but 


believes it will be changed as soon as the needs 
the rhe 


lower tier of shelves supports a light ery 


of the library require shelf space 


ga 
which broadens at the supporting shelves, so as 


to give space and yet not cut off the side light 


and have been utilized, on one side for desks 


for the use of those using the reference depart- 
for 


ther cataloguing 


and on the 


both 


with thedelivery department. Thecard catalogue 


ment, c pur- 


poses, being connected by 


not as yet thrown open to the public, is on the 
dictionary system, and though written by six 


hands, shows a most extraordinary unif 


Mr. Hill placed the model given in Zidrary Not 


before his workers, and told them to imitate it as 
closely as possible, and the result is most success- 
ful. The catalogue has also been duplicated on 


yellow bristol cards for library use 
the 
“* Information 


is also a desk labelled 


Bureau,” Mr. Hill 
saves the other library assistants muchtime. All 


In main library 


which says 
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SAW AT THE NEWARK FREE LIBRARY. 


formation about 


questioners, whether it be for 





| 
, books, or knowledge re referred here 
nd it is most successful and use It is describe 
in Zhe Library News as fe ws 
* The Bureau of Information inthe Newark Free 
Public Library has been established for the use 
and inStruction of students and seckers after 
knowledge of all ages and conditions Persons 
lesiring information on any given topic relating 
to science, art, philosophy, history, general lit 
erature, the current events of the day, etc., and 
questions on all conceivable subjects not included 


nder any of these general heads, are referred to 
this department ; and the young lady in charge 
furnishes the inquirer with the information or 
standard authority on the subject named. Con 
nected with the Bureau of Information is the 
Reference Department, upstairs, where the large 
and costly oks of reference, such as encyclo 
pa as, dictionarie works on science, nat l 
history, the fine arts, books of collective biogra 
phy and general history and travel are kept 
his department is accessible to all upon applica 





tion and filling out the proper blank at the In- 
formation Desk. The demands upon and the 
number of inquiries referred to the Burea f 
Information are daily increasing ; the pupils of 
the public schools especially finding it very use- 
f in getting points and information on the diff 

cultand puzzling questionsthat present themselves 
in the course of their studies.” 

Ihe spare time of the lady in charge is used in 
work on readers’ cards 

The catalogue-room was next visited, and the 
most marked difference noticed was the substitu 
tion for the usual drawer cases, of cases the tops 
of which are hinged and so lay bare three sections 
six rows) of cards This makes the catalogue 
much easier t se, and where my tne not 
t r a great improvement { er ¢ } 
ase is a shelf which draws out for the slip to be 

led upon (which might be oftener supplied wit! 
relief to the reader), and a pencil fastened at 
the case rhere are also copies of the printed 
finding-list on the tables, to which compara 
tively thick pieces of wood have been fastened 
at the back, to minimize the temptation to alt 
traction. 

The periodical-roor n the se 1 floor, and 
is well stocked. The papers most used are placed 
n racks against the wall nd have a perper 
lar slide by which, whether sitting or standing, 
the particular paragraph one reads can be brought 
pposite to the eye, 

Such were the most apparent things noted 
he hour The rary seen admirably fitted 
ind manage but the most interesting sight to 


the Club was the extraordinary number of people 
ising every department. A library which has 
almost half its books in circulation in a week, and 
which has its reading-rooms and delivery desk 


always crowded, is after all ¢Ae sight for librarians. 
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THE LIBRARY AS A FIELD FOR PHI- 
LANTHROPY. 
BY ANDREW CARNEGIE, 


ek 


rom The Best elds Jor Philanthropy int 


imerican A¢view Jer Lecemoer 

Second — The result of my own study of the 
question, What is the best gift which can be gis 
to a community ? is that a free library occu 
the first place, provided the community will ac- 
cept and maintain it as a public institution, as 
much a partof the city property as its publi 
schools, and, indeed, an adjunct to these. It is, 
no doubt, possible that my own personal experi- 
ence may have led me to value a free library be- 
yond all other forms of beneficence. When I 
was a boy in Pittsburg, Colonel Anderson, of 
Allegheny —a name I can never speak without 
feelings of devotional gratitude — opened his 
little library of four hundred books to boys. 
Every Saturday afternoon he was in attendance 
himself at his house toexchange books. No one 
but he who has felt it can know the intense long- 
ing with which the arrival of Saturday was await- 
ed, that a new book might be had. My brother 
and Mr. Phipps, who have been my principal 
business partners through life, shared with me 
Colonel Andersons’ precious generosity, and it 
was when revelling in these treasures th 
solved, if ever wealth came to me, that " 
be used to establish free libraries, that other poor 
boys might receive opportunities similar to those 
for which we were indebted to that noble man 

Great Britain has been foremost in appreci- 
ating the value of free libraries for its people. 
Parliament passed an act permitting towns and 
cities to establish and maintain these as munici- 
pal institutions, and whenever the people of any 
town or city voted to accept the provisions of the 
act, the authorities were authorized to tax the 
community to the extent of one penny in the 
pound valuation. Most of the towns already 
have free librariesunderthisact. Many of these 
are gifts of rich men, whose funds have been 
used for the building, and in some cases for the 
books also, the communities being required to 
maintain and to develop the libraries ; and t« 
feature I attribute most of their usefulness. An 
endowed institution is liable to become the prey 
ofaclique. The public ceases to take interest in 














it, or, rather, never acquires interest in it. The 
rule has been violated which requires the recipi- 
ents to help themselves. Everything has been 
done for the community instead of its being only 
helped to help itself 

Many free libraries have been established in 
our country, but none that 1 know of with such 
wisdom as the Pratt Library, of Baltimore. Mr. 
Pratt presented to the city of Baltimore one 
million dollars, requiring it to pay 5 per cent. 
per anoum, amounting to fifty thousand dollars 
per year, which is to be devoted to the mainte- 
nance and development of the library and its 
branches. During last year 430,217 books were 
distributed ; 37.196 people of Baltimore are reg 
istered upon the books as readers ; and it is safe 
to say that the 37,000 frequenters of the Pr: 
Library are of more value to Baltimore, to 
State, and to the country, than all the inert, lazy, 
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and hopelessly poor in the whole nation. And it 
may further be safely said that, by placing within 
the reach of 37,000 aspiring people books which 
they were anxious to obtain, Mr. Pratt has done 
more for the gennine progress of the peo- 
ple than has been done by all the contribution 
of all the millionaires and rich people to hel; 
I who cannot help themselves. rhe one 
f aris 





wise administrator iis surplus has poured 
his fertilizing stream upon soil that was ready 
to receive it and return a hundred fold. The 
many squanderers have not only poured thei: 
streams into sieves which never can be filled — 


they have done worse; they have poure 
them into st nant sewers that breed the dis- 
eases which af the body politic. And this is 
not all. The million dollars of which Mr. Pratt 


has made so grand a use are something, but 








there is something greater still. When the fifth 
branch library was opened in Baltimore, the 
speaker said: 

“ Whatever may 
years, it was his 
much, very much, c 
est, the wise counsels, and the practical sugges- 
tions of Mr. Pratt. He never seemed to feel that 
yn of great wealth for the benefit 


been done in these four 


to knowledge that 





earnest inter- 














w-citizens was at would be asked 
t he wisely labored to mal 





cation as comprehensive and eflec aS poss 
ble. rhus he constantly lightened burdens that 
were, at times, very hcavy, brought good cheer 
and bright sunshine when clouds flitt across the 
sky, and made every officer and employé feel 
that good work was appreciated, and loy evo- 
tion to duty would receive hearty commenda- 
tion.” 

This is the finest picture I have ever seen of 
any of the millionaire class. As here depicte 

if +} 


Mr. Pratt is the ideal disciple of the “Gospel of 
Wealth.” We need have no fear that the mass 


of toilers will fail to recognize in such as he their 








best aiers and ir most invaluable allies ; for 
blem of poverty and wealth, of employer 
and employed, will be practi ys ed when- 





which has not been burder 


ties which attend the posse 
shall have no antagonism between classes when 





that day comes, for the high and the low. the rich 
poor, shall then indeed t rothers. 
millionaire will go far wrong in his search 





for one of the best forms for use of his surplus who 
chooses to establish a free library in any commu- 
t 
John Bright's words should ring in his ear It 

le for any man to bestow a greater 


nity that is willing to maintain and develop i 


is impossit 





benefit upon a young man than to give him access 
to books in a free lil rary.” Closely allied to the 
library, where possible, attached to it, there 
should be rooms for an art gallery and museum, 
and a hall for such lectures and instruction as are 
provided in the Cooper Union. The traveller 
upon the Continent is surprised to fir vat every 
town of importance has its art gallery and mu- 
eum. These may be large or small, but in any 





case each has a receptacle for the treasures of 
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the lo« 


j The free library and art 














gifts and bequests. 
gallery of Birmingham are remarkab ng 
hese. and every now and then a rich i 
to their value by presenting books, fine pictures 
r other works of art All that our cities re re 
» begin with is a proper fire-proof building 
[heir citizens who travel will send to it rare and 
stly things from every arter of the globe 
ey visit, while those who remain at hor 
giv r bequeath to it of their treasures 
Ww these « t iS Will grow unt our cities 
lately | able to boas {f permanent ex 
sf n which their own citizens will de 
t ! ible ber nd which they w € 
r » show to visitors. In the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in this we have ade an ex 
I ining Here is another ai e for 
proper use of surpius wealth 
riulE VON RANKE LIBRARY 
On June 24, 18890, the Von Ranke Library was 
ledicated at Syracuse University. Dr. G. R 
Crooks delivered the oration Among ther 
things he said that libraries were 1ceded in 
America to stimulate production, and as a cor- 
! ive of the most obvious fault of the Ameri- 
an temper — impatience; and he argued agains 
Sir Henry Maine's unfavora view of the effect 
f universal suffrag ringing forward our ra- 
ries as proots of democratic respect for culture, 
Dr. C: W. Bennett sent the f ving history of 
the purchase of the library 
In 1874 my name first appeared in the cata 
logue as librarian of Syracuse University [ 
ibrary then consisted of from 1 to I 
well-selected books, which had been purchas 
with s furnished by the trustees; from 
to 4 ind general g rn 
ment choice co tior f 
some lumes, mostly « g 
Germ yartments of Chemistry 
Physics, and Geology, purchased Europe by 
Chancellor Alexander Winchel!; and some 40 
. curt the gifts of various persons kindly 
disposed towards th liversity, but whose mai 
gn seemed to be t r t tie I ran 
refuse material of their private libraries. Che 
entire library i not have aggregated c 
ian 2300 volumes, totally inadequate fora 
versity, even in the third year of its history 


brarian I was greatly troubled by the situa 

The financial | 
warned the trustees that every sail must be 
reefed, in 


As | 
tion. crash of 
order to save trom early ruir I 
hope for library appropriations from the general 
nd was utterly vain 





to simply rest in the situ- 
ation seemed to the librarian impossible 
Early in 1875 the Rev. Dr. J. M. Reid 
wife were visiting me, and in the progress of the 
onversation one day, the inquiry was made 
“What is the most pressing need of tl ver 
sity, aside from general endowment?” an 


Swer was prompt, 
Phat 
the gift of $5000 and my expenses to visit Europe 


rease ofl 


*An in 


resuited a 


the library 


conversation few months iater 
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ality, which is constantly receiving valua- 








und make purchases. I went in 1875 
S| g thre nths in th ef | k mart 
Edinburgh, London, Amsterdam, Brussels, Ber- 


und Paris, and making myself thor- 
| 


oughly juainte 1 the ways and means of 
the trade, in order to intelligent action in the 
future The result was the addition of about 
rl carefully selected v mes in the depart 
ments of English, Germa and French literature 
in histori evelopment), in Latin and Greek 
classics history, ethics, and mathematics It 
Vas on t [ h g tourin I that I first 
h n ial attentio lirected to the great 
alue of the Von Ranke library, as one specially 
rich for the scholar of history, and constantly 
enriched by gift and purchase 





1 
After returning to America, in an 
I , 





with Dr. Reid, made the remark, f in 
earnest, ‘“‘ When Leopold von Ranke dies you 
must purchase his rary for the Historical 


department of Then let 
lepartments find 
hases for them, and Syr 

ise WI! be the best furnished ion of 
the land for original and scholarly work. For 


iys Leen my theory to 


Syracuse University 


t professors in each of the 


wake like pur 


institut 








t ] nes are sufhcient for the 
wants of the undergraduate, but upon what might 
intellect y tten an undergrad acomy} 
tent professor mig tarve What w t cost ?” 
Sa Dr. Reid Upon my mentioning a very 
large price has had been given me by com- 
petent re Berlin, he said rhis is beyond 
my means; but keep your eye on this treasure 
t may be that by the tin n Ranke is through 
with it, my ability to purchase may have in- 

During the fe ving years intimate relations 
re established between myself and two of the 
wide-awak < firms of Berlin they 
promising to g tructions respecting any 
inges which might r either in the library 
t f by the way of accessions, ect., or in the 
physical cor ion e great historian 
N a is V Meantime, the great 
i orian r te i npt what might 
well ap 1 an in m e life viz., to write a 
versa ry in ght v nes, bringing the 
v ting t ale results of iment 
ary | raphica a arch@oilogical evide L 
Ww) f hing eighth \v ime, this w ler 
in la “ ) $ pine bedstead in the 
r t ! t saying to Dr. Wiedsmann 
\is manuensi Oh! Doctor, if yours 
strength ha y held out last night, we ould 
ha finished r work; it sprea ut before me 
is in panorama; but st te; | am weary 
And th great historia s passed eacel ly 
to the nsewt 
Int tt ir of Historical The 
v i Institute Evanst n, 
I B tin the one great o ct did 
not ninish Correspondence revealed the fact 
that the market va f the Von Ranke library 
ad in the ten years near trebled A price ur 
thought of 18 was nhidently set upon the 
tion In 1354 
In May, 188 I had ft t ne t end four 


or five months in the British Museum, in verifica 
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tions and new studies for my “ Christian Archez- 
ology.” I was to sail from New York on Wed- 
nesday. 
nounced the death of Leopold von Ranke at the 
age of 91. I immediately hastened to find Dr. Reid, 
showing the despatch. He told me to find out all 
I could relative to the situation, and keep him in- 


On Monday a cablegram from Berlin an- | 


formed. A system of ciphers was agreed upon for | 


cablegrams. On reaching London, I wrote to 
confidential agents in Berlin. 
that nothing could be done under six months,that 
certain tedious legal forms must be observed, 
that the heirs must be satisfied, etc. I knew the 
proverbial slowness of the German shopkeepers, 
and the hesitation even of the book-dealers to ap- 
proach men in high government positions. The 
thought of waiting six months could not be enter- 
tained. Halfa dozen American colleges were 
anxious to secure the library in whole or in part. 
I resolved to undertake the negotiations in person. 
Otto von Ranke, elder son of the historian, was 
the legal representative of the heirs. He frankly 
said that there was no probability that I or any 
other party could obtain the library, since the 
family and the German literary public confident- 
ly expected that the Prussian Government would 
purchase it. At thesame time, he readily gave 
me the refusal of the library in case the govern- 
ment. failed to take it. 
be done. 

The reason of his ready consent that the libra- 


The reply was | 


negotiations for the purchase would cease. This 
brought a decision. How was my heart glad- 
dened, while I was visiting the Missouri Confer- 
ence, on receiving a cablegram, forwarded from 
my house, announcing the purchase of the Von 
Ranke library. 

And now began the herculean task of removal 
from the Royal Library, the completion of in» 
perfect serials, the repairing of worn and dam- 
aged volumes, the binding of unbound numbers, 
the careful classification and binding of thousands 
of pamphlets, the complete cataloguing of the en- 
tire collection, the examination and estimate of 
the more than 400 manuscripts by a professional 
paleographer, etc. 

The questions always asked by the practical 
American are : Does it pay? are the results sat- 
isfactory ? is the library, after all, worth what it 
has cost? would it not have been far wiser to 


| spend the money in the purchase of English 


This was all that cou/d | 


books which all could understand and use, or in 
aiding all departments rather than one? These 
queries are pertinent, and should be answered. 
The value set upon his collection by the great 
historian may be inferred from the fact, attested 
by the Magdeburger Zeitung and the Centraldlatt, 
that he kept it insured for 100,000 thalers. It 
must be remembered that this is not a popular 
collection, appropriate for a circulating library, 


| but a scholar’s library to satisfy one who needs to 


ry should goto America in case it was not pur- | 


chased by the government, was revealed in a let- 
ter to me a year later, after the purchase had 
been consummated. ‘‘I felt sorry for the gen- 
tleman (me), for he entertained hope of securing 
the library, when he was doomed to certain dis- 
appointment. I wished to do all I could to save 
the gentleman’s feelings, and hence readily 
promised him the first chance. I had not the re- 
motest thought of the possibility of his success.” 

I returned to America in September, mean- 
while instructing von Ranke todo all business 
with special agents whom I had most minutely 
instructed. Meantime, the library was removed 
to the buildings of the Royal Library, so confi- 
dent were the Ranke heirs that the government 
would make the purchase, especially as this had 
been advocated by the leading journals of Ger- 
many. But the Prussian Government was not in 
a position to spend money on libraries, since 
everything pointed to a general European war 
in which Germany must take a chief part. On 
the other hand, it was evident that the Ranke 
heirs were very loath to allow their father’s col- 
lection to come to America. A just family 
pride and a commendable regard for the famous 
historian’s reputation caused this most natural 
feeling. Nevertheless, all knew that no private 
parties in Germany could buy the library in its 
entirety, and to leave the results of sixty years of 


go to the very sources of information respecting 
history. Necessarily such a library cannot be in 
any one language, but must contain books in 
languages almost as various as the peoples whose 
history we would understand. Nor is it enough 
that we have these authorities in translation 
merely. Translations are only the expression of 


| the opinion of the translator respecting the orig- 


inal text, and hence they are liable to be warped 
to sustain the views of the particular school to 
which the translator may belong. The original 
texts must be at hand to correct errors, and enable 
the writer to verify results. Then we must con- 
sider that Syracuse University has had in its em- 
ploy, as an agent to collect its historical library, 
the foremost historian of the century, the histori- 


| ographer of a government noted for its patronage 


| Professor of Greek in this university coul 


collection to be scattered on the general market | 
was more repugnant to the feelings of the family | 


than its removal and careful preservation in a 
foreign country. 

It was not till 1887— eight months after my 
first interview with Otto von Ranke —that I sent 
him an ultimatum, viz.: that his decision must be 
lodged with my agents within two weeks, or all 


| professors. 


of learning, the man most favorably situated of 
any other, working through a period of 60 years. 
Is such service worth nothing? Suppose the 
1 have 
employed the renowned Boeckh for a lifetime in 
collecting a library for his department ; or the 
Professor of Latin, the noted Haupt or Theodor 
Mommsen ; or the Professor of Physics, Helm- 
holtz or Sir William Thomson ; orthe Professor 
of Philosophy, Trendelenburg, Sir William Ham- 
ilton, or Jouffray? Would such agents count 
nothing in the results of 60 years of careful col- 
lection of materials for their special departments ? 
Very inconsiderate would be he who should despise 
the services of such men. 

Again it must be recollected that most of true 
inspiration to the undergraduate comes from his 
If the professors are continuously 
drinking at the living fountains of knowledge, the 
student himself will have a corresponding fresh- 
ness of thought and purpose. The bane of most 
of us is a certain narrowness of thought which in 
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the end degenerates into social, political, intellec- 
tual, or religious intolerance. The antidote of 
this is usually contact and sympathy wit! 
minds and great enterprises which broaden our 
views and shame our littleness. Let him who is 
ready indiscriminately to brand the monkish or- 
iers of the Catholic Church as herds of lazy, use- 
less, and degenerate recluses, run through the 
365 folio volumes of Migne’s Patrology, and his 
prejudice is partially allayed when he finds that this 
enormous work of collating and e 
complished by the skilful, well-directed division 
of labor of the Benedictine monks. Let the 
student who is accustomed to pass lightly over the 
History of the Middle Ages as of little account 
go into this Von Ranke library and look through 
that magnificent result of associated Protestant 
scholarship, the Monumenta Germania, and his 
respect for the men and the civilization of what 
he has been accustomed to call the “ Dark Ages” 
will strengthen and deepen, and he will see that 
then as now and ever, the race was longing for the 
best and truest, though often lost in the tangled 
mazes of error and wrong. Or once again, let 
him who supposes that ancient history has been 
written once for all, and lies before the 
fossilized forms of a far-off geological age, spend 
a few days in the examination of the Corpus /n- 
scriplionum Gre or the J/nscriptionum 
Latinarum. An earnest man will rise from each 
examination convinced that we have only just be- 
gun our studies of antiquity, and that even the 
classic volumes of Grote and Curtius need serious 
revision to bring them up to the requirements of 
most recent discovery. 


great 





ting was ac- 


us like 


rum 


THE CRERAR LIBRARY. 

On Jan. 25 the Commercial Club of Chicago, 
of which John Crerar had been a member, dis- 
cussed his bequest. A letter was read from G 
W: Curtis and speeches were made by Pres 
Angell, Prof. Winsor, the Rev. J. H. Twitchell, 
Dr. Poole, and the Rev. S. J. McPherson. The 
opinion generally expressed was that Chicago was 
very much to be congratulated on the bequest 
and that it was not unneeded or excessive. Dr. 
Angell called Chicago ‘‘ A city destined to be- 
come a city of great libraries.” Prof. Winsor 
said among other things 

“The late George Ticknor once gave me a 
piece of advice which I have since treasured to 
myself with great profit. It was this: * If you 
intend to do anything do it, but never give your 
If you give your reasons they will be 
called poor. If you don’t give them others will 
imagine them to be better than they are.’ There 
is, however, an especial reason for my presence 
here to-night which I must mention. Nearly 
twenty years ago my friend Horace White, who 
was then the editor of one of your great dailies, 
The Tribune, had a mind to establish a Chicago 
public library. He requested me to write for him 
some editorials on the subject, and I did so. [| 
was inat the birth of your Public Library. When 
a delegation from Chicago came to mé a little 
later and asked me if I was young enough to go 
West I declined the honor, but that declination 
brought to you the veteran librarian, Dr. Poole 
My only objection to him was that he brought 


reasons, 


with him the colors of Yale instead of Harvard. | 
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[he great question with which vou find your- 






selves confronted, in my opinion, is how to so co 
ordinate and conduct these three separate insti- 
tutions that the money will go the farthest. If 
you determine ona division between the classes 


h sh e devoted you have 





of books to which eat 
settled the question at once. 
“There is a pressing necessity of 


making some 


equitable and practical assignment of the scope 
to be ajlowed each of them It isnot of so much 
moment what that division is as that there be 


some division. 

** The Public Library shou left to develop 
in popular lines without any effort to rival the 

pe of the others. The Newberry Library has, 
I understand, a splendid basis for a library of the 
literature of musi [The Newberry Library has 
preémpted the field of literature and fine arts. I 
hope the Board of Trustees of the Crerar Library 
will take cognizance of this. 

“ The obstacles to be overcome 
a library lie in the individuality of members of 
the Library Board and in the failure of publi 
Boston’s method of 
her three great lil just what I 

1 out in Chicago, does not find 
lies with yourselves and with 


] . 
ld be 


sc 


in the conduct of 


opinion to sustain them. 
handling raries, 
wish to see carri¢ 
much favor there. It 
the boards of these three libraries whether some 
committee of conference, to consist possibly of the 
three librarians, shall be for unity 
tion and the formation of a plan to conduct these 
libraries for the best and broadest public interest. 
I have faith cessful solution of this 
problem in Chicago. You are not hampered with 
prejudice and custom as we are 

Prof. Winsor then spoke of some of the diffi- 
culties which libraries, however wealthy, 
had to contend with. A personal name like that 
of the ‘‘ Crerar Library” or the ‘* Newberry Li- 
brary” was in itself a disadvantage, for wealthy 
men in devising their benefactions usually avoided 
having their names ingulfed ina larger and an- 


formed of ac- 





in the su 


new 





terior institution. New libraries must always 
march in the rear. It took the accretion of centu- 
ries to make a great library. 


Mr. 


[witchell said : ‘* [ rejoice that 
itan, your wonderful city, which 


The Rev 
this majestic 
fights her way so indomitably in material enter- 
prise, is seen holding aloft the lamp of higher en 


terprise Ihe cry is abroad to make our educa- 
tion practical. Whatispractical? Tosubstitute 
the ‘ Howto make a living’ for the ‘ How to 
live’ is to take a step backward. I think that 


now in Chicago there is a greater promise of fu 
ture good than ever before or elsewhere. 

Dr. Poole said : ‘‘ During a recent trip to the 
Atlantic States I was often questioned as to the 
use to be made of the large bequests to Chicago 
for library purposes. The interest of my friends 
sometimes found expression 
but quite as often in solicitude 
library interests of Chicago were being overdone. 
I was asked in Washington and New York, ‘ Does 
Chicago really need much money for libra- 
ries?" I did not visit Boston, but the latest is 
the Liprar® jot 


RNAL, the organ of the 
American Library 


orate 
in congratulations, 


and fear lest the 


so 


sue of 
Association, edited in Boston 
and published in New York, gave editorially an 
Eastern view of Mr. Crerar’s * The 
gift,’ it says, ‘is a most notable noble one ; 
but unfortunately it takes effect in the one place 


bequest 


and 
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in our country where it is least necessary; in a 
city already nobly provided for on the side of the 
public by its great Public Library, and on the side 
of the scholar by the great Newberry bequest. If 
the bequest had been made for the promotion of 
free libraries throughout the country what enor- 
mous good it might have done ! Perhaps the 
writer, in the last clause, had in mind the library 
destitution of New York City, which has probably 
lost Mr. Tilden’s bequest of several millions be- 
cause the testator did not employ a competent at- 
torney to draw his will. 

“ The feeling of my Eastern friends to which I 
have alluded is natural and almost pardonable. 
There are, of course, in the East men of broad 
vision and information who would never entertain 
and much less commit themselves to such opin- 
ions, and there is also an enormous amount of 
ignorance and misinformation among the untrav- 
elled people concerning the geography, history, 
and progress of the country west of the Allegha- 
nies. They look upon Chicago much as we re 
gard Topeka and St. Jo. It has never occurred 
to them that the West is to be the home of litera 
ture, science, and liberal culture, and will soon 
ask no favors, along these lines, of the Eastern 
States. That a Western city whose proper fun 
tion is to supply breadstuffs and dressed beef 
should have its library interests more richly en- 
dowed than any other community in the United 
States is an anomaly which may well puzzle | 
them. 

“Mr. Edward Everett, as President of the trus- | 
tees of the Boston Public Library, in his annual | 
report of 1857, said : | 

‘** Her geographical situation has prevented 
Boston from maintaining the place she originally | 
filled among the cities of the land in population, | 
commerce, and material resources. Had she | 
consented to remain without a great public libra- | 
ry she must have submitted also to a secondary | 
position in the means of intellectual culture. The 
establishment of such an instiution has prevented | 
this reproach from coming upon her and will en- | 
able her in this respect to sustain a generous and 
mutually beneficial emulation with her sister 
cities.” 

“Chicago on the other hand, not in a period of 
business decadence, but when her commercial 
supremacy was never so pronounced and rapidly | 
extending, has been liberally provided with the 
means of attaining a leading intellectual position 
among the cities of the land. 

“The question I wish to consider briefly is 
this: 

** Are the library interests of Chicago too lib- 
erally endowed? and did our late friend, John 
Crerar, make a mistake in conferring his noble 
bequest upon the city he loved so well? Allow | 
me to makea short schedule of our library assets, 

“ The Public Library is a solid, substantial fact. 
It is as firmly grounded in the affections of the | 
people as are public schools. Year by year it is 
more liberally supported by the city government, | 
and its work is yearly expanding and becoming | 
more beneficent. The day of controversy con- | 
cerning it is past. It has in sixteen years col- 
lected nearly 160,000 volumes, and the circulation 
and use of its books are larger than those of any | 
other library in the land. It hasthis yearan income | 
for its maintenance of $90,000, Without claim- | 
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| as the policy of festina lente is pursued. 
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ing to be exact I will assume that the Newberry 
and John Crerar bequests are each something 
more than two millions. If these sums be kept 
intact and the interest only be used for building 
up the libraries the annual income of each will be 
$100,000 and something more. Ifa considerable 
portion of the funds be expended for buildings 
and the first purchase of books, their annual in- 
comes will be proportionally diminished. 

“Some of our citizens are dazed at the amount 
and splendor of these bequests, and recommend 
that each board put up a library building that 
shall cost a million dollars, beautify the city, and 
serve as an architectural monument. They also 
favor the immediate investment of half a million 
in books, and that each start out forthwith as a 
great library. This scheme, which seems to find 
favor with real estate speculators and holders of 
corner lots, is splendid — and is suicidal. It puts 
the library of 200,000 volumes in a palatial build- 
ing it cannot afford to live in, and witha depleted 
fund, sufficient to pay the janitor but not to buy 
books or pay the running expenses. 

“The administration of libraries is more expen- 
sive than is generally supposed, even after build- 
ings are erected and equipments are provided. 
The administration of circulating libraries is more 
costly than that of reference libraries. Perhaps 
no libraries in the country, where the two func- 
tions of circulation and reference are united, are 
better or more economically administered than 
the Chicago Public Library and the Boston Pub- 
lic Library. The salaries and incidental expenses 
of our Public Library during the last official year 
absorbed $50,945 out of $68,660 the total ex- 
penses, or 74.2 per cent.; and of the Boston 
Public Library $100,604 out of $128,100, the total 
In the Chicago Li- 
brary 25.8 per cent. of the income was expended 
for books, periodicals, and binding, and in the 
Boston Library 21.5 per cent. More than three- 
quarters of the income, therefore, or an average 
of 76.3 per cent., is required for running expenses, 
and only the remaining quarter is available for 
the purchase of books. In a purely reference li- 
brary it is probable that nearly one-half of the 
income could be expended for books, but I have 
not the statistics hand to verify the state- 
ment. 

“ It appears, therefore, from this exhibit that 
Chicago is not too liberaily supplied with library 
funds; and that the Newberry and John Crerar 
bequests, which appear to be large in the gross, 
are, when considered with reference to their in- 
comes and the purposes to which they are to be 
applied, very moderate; and in order that they 
may carry out the generous intentions of their 
donors must be administered with wise discretion 
and rigid economy. In immediate results they 
meet the exaggerated expectations of 
many of our citizens. Their development must 
be slow, and they will only become great libraries 
r These 
funds, if they were increased to double their 
present amounts, could be judiciously used, and 
help to meet the sanguine expectations of the 
public to which Ihavealluded. The endowment 
of a library on the West Side, now without one, 
on a fund of five millions would not furnish more 
books or furnish them sooner than will be needed 
in this great metropolis of the West. 
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“ Works in all languages and in evey depart- 
ment of literature, science, and art are required 
by the scholars of our time, and their collection is 
attended with an enormous outlay of money. 

he subject of American history was never pur 
sued with so much interest as now. What would 
it cost to procure for a Chicago library the orig- 
inal editions of the Early Voyages of Discovery 





und Explorations to America during the fiftenth 
and sixteenth centuries; the works described in 
Harrisse’s‘ Bibliotheca Americana Vetustissima; ’ 


» books referred to and quoted in Dr. Wins 
monumental work, the ‘ Narrative and Critica 
History of America ;’ in Mr. Parkman's writings 
yn the early history of Canada and explorations 
in the West; in Hubert Bancroft’s histories of 
the Pacific States, Mexico, and Central America 
[hese are some of the sources of American his- 
tory, and they are necded in Chicago. What 
would it cost t yllecta library of Ame | 
tory like that of the late John Cart 
widence, of the 

} the late Charles Deane, of Cambridg 
te George Brinley, of Hartford, which 


t 








I 
York, of 
of the Ik 
is now disperse: 


Fingland history 








ate 
or the Prince collection « 
€ arly Nei 
a collection of books printed 

sntury in Ameri or about America, and its 
value was appraised at $250, 
“ Then there are the general an 
of Great Britain, France, Germany, Scandinavia 
Russia, Italy, Spain, the Middle Ages, Rome, and 
l i r any one would form 


Mr. Brinley’s was 
before the present 








i local histories 


Greece, and 
a library. The fine ar ictical arts, the natural 


ions, language, 





sciences, So 





archeology, philosophy and religion, ancient 
and modern literature, each covers a wide field 
and will cost large sums of money The New- 
berry and John Crerar Libraries, allotting the 
work between them, will have a selection of these 
books ina future not remote; but the bulk of them 
nless larger resources are furnished, will not be 
accessible in Chic nti I 





readers and scholars coine upon s 





tab 
** George Peabody, of London, when he gave 
$200,000 for the foundation of a free library to 

his native town in Massachusetts, called it ‘a g 
nature of every 





to posterity.” Such is largely the 
bequest for the foundation of a new public library. 
The present genera 
ulations which time only can furt 





ion cannot enjoy the benefit 





of the accu ' 
Time is the nurse and breeder of all good,’ says 
the great dramatist, and time must | 


factor in building up these new libraries. 


a lar re 
‘Sixteen years ago I was called to this city t 
organize the Public Library, when there was not 
a collection of books of any description accessi- 
ble to the public. When I see what has been 
done during these sixteen years by the liberality 
of the city government, supported by an enlight 
ened public sentiment and by the munificence 
of private bequests, I am inspired with the belief 
that the beneficence of our citizens in the larger 
endowment of libraries is not ended, but has only 

begun.” 

The Rev. Mr. McPherson said: “I have no 
loubt that sceptical books might be introduced 
into the proposed library, for there is to be ne 
great writer who does not have his moments of 
scepticism. Good French books, too, John Crerar 
did not intend to bar out.” 
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LIBRARIES FOR SMALL PLACES 


* ef i s 
AN interesting meeting was held at the call of 
Miss Anna Ph ps, at the house f Mrs. J. ¢ 
+ | ? , . | . ; i 
Phillips, 23 Marlboro Street, Jan. 2 adiesar 


gentiemen anxious to furt r the movement to 





start pub braries in the towns ar nm 
ties of our Commonwealth in whik I re 
vision has, not lready been mace Seve 
speakers related how by private enterprise and 
by enlisting the interest of townspeople suc} 
raries had en either st tea roa itained in 


such towns as Bedford and Cotuit, Mass.; Peter 





boro, N. H W port, N. ¥ Port Eliz. 

beth, N. ]. Tt e expe riet c ( f ea h Spe. nCT 
varied with the community and circumstances with 
which he or she had to dea it there was much 
inanimity of op n upon the f it thatthe con 
tr 4 manage ent l vs be centred in 
the town where the brary was tuated loc 


young | ; Ww g tor T t part " 
Boston, hav nstrated what tact 1 enter 
pr can accomplish in st g public sentiment 
j mur s wi h ha t rt la tless 
existence pparently indifferent to their own 
mental welfare, but which in reality were onl) 
waiting to be shown the way to forma library and 
maintain their interest in it 

Miss Alice Lee gave a grapt escription of 
what had been done in this way at Westport. An 
acre of ground | i there bec tained and all 
brary built uy it, before ny ks were ob- 
tained. But townspeople h each one ne 








his or her share by contr 
or of day’s work int 
ing, with the result that to-day they have a library 


oft over 1000 voli es,and adeit that is 1 
erable. The payment of a dollara ir secures 
to the boys of tl ce the privilege iking 
out books, and the eT s of the rar at 
ssistants are gratuitous Each one red 
y his task Among others whe $ | e most 

sugvestively were Miss Rodman ar M Ha 
seneral Francis A. Walker pre d,and Judge 

if the Boston P c Library, Mr 





E. J. Lowell, the Rev. Mr Moxon 


from their own experience 





" } ’ 


is already achieved 
establishing the new ball lay enoke narticular!s 
estaDlishbing the new Daliot law, oke particularly 
on the question of the necessary legislation, re 
ferring to the bill under consideration, which pre 
poses that the State should advance $100 to con 


munities showing an actual demand for such 
braries Mr. Richards, of the Public Library 
trustees, called attention to the fact that Ausiral 
had already furnished an example in this directi 
is she had in her ballot act. The law there, it is 


understood, is so framed that it induces the people 

to start libraries and maintain them, the Stat« 
ring within certain limits to furnish support t 

the same amount that the community itself pr 


vides A committee was later formed to advance 
legislation and investigate the best methods of 
procedure. There was a large attendance at the 
meeting. 
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DR. POOLE’S PLANS FOR THE NEW- 
BERRY LIBRARY STRUCTURE 
EXAMINED. 
From the ago Tribune, 
THe trustees of the Newberry Library are be- 


opinion for the reticence 
plans for 


ing blamed by publi 
which they observe with regard to their 
the permanent structure. It is known to many 
that they are confronted by a serious problem, 
but those who are of this do not see the 
necessity of secrecy. 
as their librarian this was considered tantamount 
to an adoption of his views, and he has pub- 
licly declared that in the construction of a library 
building upon correct principles it is necessary 
to break away completely from all preéxisting 
models. He showed this so conclusively at a 
meeting of the Librarians’ Association at Wash- 
ington that at the request of the authorities there 
he prepared a circular on the subject which was 
printed and distributed by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. In this he incorporated a plan of his own 
which all admit to be sound in principle, but 
which is not easily put into operation. It pre- 
sents some important details which architects 
would probably refuse to accept, on the ground 
that they are impracticable, negativing the ob- 


aware 


jects which the institution is intended to accom- 
plish. 
Under these circumstances the trustees are 


placed in a position of peculiar responsibility, for 
they are burdened with the load which all pioneers 
in any undertaking must assume, in addition to 
the ordinary cares of trusteeship. They have to 
create a new type of library structure based upon 
the principles of Dr. Poole; and in aving this they 
have to develop an architecture which in some 
respects must be original. It must be a complete 
response to the real needs of a library, and hitherto 
this has not been the case. For the trustees to 
wrap themselves in a mantle of secrecy is a vir- 





tual refusal to profit by the suggestions of others 


and to rely upon their own unerring instinct and 
vast mation. Their, position, 
scanned by the eyes of impartial judgment, ap 
pears untenable 

All preéxisting models of 
sist radically of an architectural facade, which has 
no connection with the library proper, and in the 
rear of it a vast hall lighted by a glass roof 
with walls lined with bookcases reached by iron 
stairways. The latter is the library building 
Its faults are numerous and some of them are 
fatal. It ismecessary in this climate to heat all pub- 
lic structures in such a way as to give to the oc- 
cupants a normal temperature of 65° Fahrenheit. 
But it isthe nature of heated air to ascend, and in 
almostall the library buildings of this country the 
temperature at the top shelves mounts to 140’. 
As books are bound with leather, which has been 
found the most durable and the least expensive, 
the exposure to such a heat is ruinous to bind- 
ings. The frequenters of libraries are well aware 
that often a book is placed in their hands which 
almost burns the skin. By the necessities of 
library work the books placed furthest away are 
those that are least in demand, and it often hap- 
pens that these are rare and costly. But the 


stores of inf 


library buildings con- 
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fierce heat shrivels up the covers and loosens the 
leaves, leaving the books mere wrecks. The at- 
tendants who go to the upper shelves are covered 
with a fine red dust, the ashes of leather bindings. 
This state of things has been bitterly deplored at 
the Astor Library and the Boston Athenzum, and 
there is a consciousness that in both these great 
institutions there is an enormous waste of re- 
sources owing to the inherent faultiness of con 
struction. 
DIFFICULTY OF HEATING LIBRARIES. 
Then again in many libraries provision is made 
for the studious and the writers of standard 
works by the creation of alcoves. These project 
in tiers from the wallsand are in reality so many 
small gallery rooms. Where these have been 
built it has been found impracticable to use those 
above the ground floor on account of the heated 
air. Thus one of the principal objects which 
these princely gifts of individual munificence were 
intended to reach is nullified by the inherent 
faultiness of construction. An effort was made 
in Baltimore to obviate the evils arising from 
heated air, and in the library hall of the Peabody 
Institute care was taken to so restrict the floor- 
heating apparatus that the books should not be 
affected. This was the luminous idea of Dr. N. 
H. Morison, the librarian, whose proud boast it 
was that he planned the building from turret to 
foundation-stone. His precaution has proved the 
salvation of the books, but the alcoves are so cold 
in winter that no one can use them, and in sum- 
mer they are equally unserviceable on account of 
the heat and glare from the skylight. Obviously 
a library is as much for the use of readers as for 
the storage of books, and if in construction one 
object is gained at the expense of the other the 
system is inherently faulty. Things of minor 
importance, yet not to be lightly put on one side, 
are the waste of fuel in heating the enormous ex- 
panse of empty air presented by the standard 
library hall, the expensive service necessitated by 
a system of storage which places the books at the 
greatest possible distance from the attendants, 
and therefore makes the engagement of a large 
staff unavoidable, and the costly character of 
construction, the walls being of unusual solidity 
to resist the thrust of the iron galleries and the 
weight of the books. In compensation for these 
capital faults the library hall presents a grand ap- 
pearance, and is a monument to the memory of 
the founder. But the results obtained are not at 
all in ratio with the expenditure of resources and 
energy. 
DR. POOLE’S PLAN. 
Dr. Poole in his plan proposed to do away al- 
together with the grand hall and the architectural 
facade, and to substitute in place of them a build- 
ing that should be strictly for library purposes. 
Reduced to the briefest terms, his main idea is a 
structure of quadrangular form, containing in the 
centre an open area for lighting purposes. He 
based his plan upon a square of 200 feet, and he 
made the area 83x 92 feet, empirically of course, 
for there is no precedent by which he could have 
been guided. Experience alone can show whether 
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sufficient light for library purposes can be o 
tained by this system in the restricted squares 
of municipal arrangement. Pérhaps this is too 
much, perhaps too little, but this iss hing 
which time will show. Around the are e pr 
posed to arrange ten rooms on each story, with 
an average of fifty feet width, fronting upon t 
street, lighted at one end by front wir vsa 
at the other by windows of a specially large ze 
looking into the area. The room in the centre 
where the main entrance was to be, was to I 
larger than the others and to be devoted to the 
working purposes of a library, and this arrange 
ment was to be maintained in each story that 
practically this part would be isolated from t 
rest of the building. And as it would contain 
rooms for the habitation of some of the staff, and 





would therefore be liable in a greater 





egre« 
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the risks of fire this was a proper precaution. 


But he carried the same idea of isolation through 
the whole extent of the square. Each room was 
to be separated from the others by fire-proof walls 
carried up to the roof, and entrance was to be ol 
tained by an open view corridor built into the area 
wall, and seven feet in width. The reader 
therefore, to get to the rooms prepared for them 
would have to traverse this open corridor a 
pass through a door, the only outlet or inlet. 1 
shield them from the storms of winter Dr. Poole 
proposed that the corridor should be fit vit 
movable glass windows, to be taken out in sum- 
mer and put back in winter. 

PRECAUTIOD AGA r FIRE, 

It is obvious that this corridor is i ssil 
since it would almost entirely destroy the light 
coming from the area windows int he rooms 
consequently it is in opposition to the main idea 


of Dr. Poole’s plan. No read 
walk upon an open corridor at agreat height fr 
the ground, neither we he | 
prospect of complete isolation. 


ye charmet 





tions are obviously taken agai 
event of a fire it is plain that 


isolated rooms would be 





peril. Exit from them in case of a panic w 
be difficult, and the corridor being open wo1 
undoubtedly increase the alarm of indi a 


startled from deep abstraction and force 








ler would like t« 


promptly for their salvation. Shocking as it 

to contemplate, the probabilities are great that 

the mad rush along the corridor some would | 
forced over the handrail and dashed to pieces 
and others, in the frenzy of the moment, wou 
try to save themselves by climbing down the ir: 
supports of the corridors. The one staircas 
provided leads from the corridor to the area, bu 


this undoubtedly was an oversight of the plar 











ner, and results from the circumstance that the 
ground floor, the most important of all, was not 
worked out by him in the circular h he drew 
up and which was distributed by Bureau « 
Education. 

Whilst the method of getting to these rooms 
open to criticism, the idea of small ro le 
voted to the storage of special sul ond 
all praise. It accomplishes the utmost good at 
the least possible expenditure. Dr. Poole place 
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! « x out i r 1 in atte ant r 
eader \ re to be arrange ses along the 
wall or in le | kcases uy] he or of the 
I ‘ T ‘ es ar { c > ul 1 SIX feet 
height There is t er t in eacl 
I ma I r ul t I r 1 ead o! 
ut nkKS an i re t I al 
Ww gotot s} s, f what v t, and 
then seat themselves t " pre ed for 
them in the fi gh ft Ww ws fa g 
the area Nothing e devis more ca 
lated to get fror a r a that nm give 
But if the corridor ifa is s n alitt 
good derlying the P e system wi e nulli- 
hed, as has been the case heretofore in other 
libraries, by inherent faults of construction. The 
fault seems to lie in Dr. Poole’s anxiety to pro 
t fire If tl ng is made 
fire I dwe ng part isola 
ted Irom the rest of t re, itseems unneces- 
sary to isolate the reading-rooms. [hey might 
be arranged en su onnecting with each other 
by large arched of ngs in the centre of the side 
walls, w voulda materia to their bea 
By leaving the e of the floor an open space 
{ ter cet the Ww 1 be 1 ample ‘ n 
for « gand going,a the studious 
re ‘ t t es wou r xd hear thing 
being sep rom the n the room by 
row afterr f ok-s ves Whereas, 
the rridor were practi r fortunately 
is not the cas« very passer-by w d obstruct 
the light and t w his shadow t e books 
and papers on the reading ta itt would 
be in practice an interr ns ying that no 
ne could study No space v e lost by the 
cl inge, for th rT ors are t be er eel, and 
and it would be ne sary under a t stances 
to leave a space of three feet in the centre of tl 
floor, thus g ‘ re red te feet 
FO A) NECE 
Th t ought to be ist four in 
number I s c y at the ends 
f the s re, furthest away fr the dwe 
part and w g portion t1 s ely in 
t corr r that w t t Ww t pi 
ious t ght t ins wh s tt 
more necessary since the are light w 1 be re 
iced there to a minimum In pract it Ww 
ef t Sary t reat the interr ingles in 
I ve, SO as to 
adn The other 
sti \ ate vicinity of 
the dw f it There 
sh ‘ these ‘ 
Lys, a I tir 
this part of tl t g than by g gre 
ope ws between it ar e su f re ve 
ns. Where the ater f fire- 
roo! en S| e, g tv n con 
istion thing ¢ eed upor hecks it Dr 
Por n his igram was un ously to } 
C working out tl need f the Ch go Publi 
Library, of w he w ut that time t idm 
ral head The problem tha tantly cor 
fronted him the W t nece [ pa ng 
away a enorme number { n n acon 
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tracted space. But there is no such necessity in 


the Newberry Library, and his wish to pack 
1,000,000 volumes on each floor, though no 
doubt a laudable ambition, ought not to be per- 
mitted to dominate the construction to the ex- 
tent showninthe plan. Atsuch opening it would 
be possible to introduce balconies of a highly 
ornate character looking over the area and giving 
to it some architectural features which it sadly 
lacks in Dr. Poole’s plan. 

The Poole system arranges the folios and im- 
perial quartos in the cases around the walls, and 
therefore the windows facing upon the street will 
require a new arrangement. The cases on the 
walls wil! be, with their tops, about six feet six 
inches, and as the windows would be about eight- 
een inches above them, this would give to a room 
sixteen feet high windows only six feet high. As 
the room is to be fifty feet wide, including wall 
spacings, there ought to be three windows twelve 
feet long as the minimum, conceding something 
to the architect’s natural desire to have as much 
space as possible between his windows. Obvious- 
ly a window six feet high and twelve feet long 
is a kind of transom and the architect will have 
extreme difficulty in making a handsome facade 
with such queer windows. There will be no pro- 
portion between his wall spaces and his window 
spaces, and he will have to devise some plan by 
which the requirements of the new system can 
be presented without deformity and with some 
approach to beauty. The windows facing on the 


area need not be full length when the abominable | 


corridor is removed, but can be arranged precisely 
of the best height and size for lighting the tables 
of the readers. 

To sum up, Dr. Poole’s system is admirable 
and must be carried out, but not in the way he 
devised, for that would cancel all its good feat- 
ures. X. 


OHIO’S ALLEGED LIBRARY. 
rom the Commercial Gazette. 


THE attention of the public has lately been 
called to the State Library and to its methods 
of management. An examination of the State 
Library shows that it has become diverted from 
its original intent, being filled with a class of 
books purely circulative in character — many of 
them novels of no degree of merit. Hence the 
library has become more and more a circu- 
lating library, when the intention of its founders, 
and the hopes of thuse who took an interest in 
its growth, were that it should be largely a ref- 
erence library, containing only: fictional works 
of a high order and of standard value. 

The Ohio Historical Society, organized in 
1885, began to accumulate a library of reference 
works, and of works giving the history, politics, 
economy, etc., of the State. 

The Historical Society did not desire to found 
another library in Columbus. Two were not 
needed, nor did the Society wish to gives its col- 
lections to the State Library, unless the existing 
order of things could be remedied and a plan de- 
vised that would be not only a wise plan, but one 


that should bear the stamp of perpetuity. | 


The plan of appointing a librarian every two 
years by the dominant political party, through 
the Governor, had been in use in Ohio since 
1844, a period of forty-five years. In all this 
time twelve or fifteen persons have filled the 
librarian’s chair, many of them, in later years, 
being appointed solely for political purposes or 
to reward political service, the question of fit- 
ness rarely entering into consideration. Both 
political parties carried out this idea, hence the 
present system is an outgrowth. 

The result is that no definite policy is or can 
be established. Each librarian followed his own 
inclination, many of them giving little or no at- 
tention to the library. One of them, when urged 
to fill the shelves with such Ohio books as were 
lacking, and thus give more local reference 
works, remarked that he did ‘‘ not care a —— 
how the money was spent. He went in there 
because he had done the party service; he wanted 
to read novels and would get them.” When re- 
monstrated with that these books were getting 
scarce, and soon could not be had, and that many 
scholars and others searching for facts wanted to 
consult them, he still replied, with his customary 
profanity, that he would spead the money as he 
pleased, and have as good time as he could. He 
would be there anyway but two years, and he 
proposed to get the best time out of it he could. 
A short time after he bought a book from a 
sharp agent, paying therefor ten dollars, which 
was sold in the market for five. 

This example sufficiently indicates what will be 
done under the plan so long followed in Ohio. A 
little inquiry into the cost of the library will also 
shed some light. 

The State Library of Ohio was established 
under and mainly by the efforts of Governor 
Thomas Worthington in 1818. The General 
Assembly appropriated $1077.67 for the library 
and elected Mr. John L. Harper librarian. A 


| meagre compensation only was allowed Mr. 
| Harper, he being expected to earn a living 


elsewhere. 

For six years little attention was given the li- 
brary and hardly $100 expended upon it, and at 
the end of that time the shelves held 1717 volumes, 
including duplicates and reports of all kinds. For 
the next twenty years the average annual ad- 
ditions were 322 volumes, so that in 1844 there 
were 8172 volumes. The expenditures for this 
period average $583.65 yearly, or $11,167.30 in 
all. From the foregoing it will be seen that for 
the first twenty-seven years of the library's exist- 
ence it had cost $12,537.32; the volumes (in- 
cluding duplicates, reports, pamphlets, etc.) 
numbered 8:72. Hence they had cost an aver- 
age of $1.54 each. 

In 1844 the law regulating the library was 
changed, placing it under the care of the Gov- 
ernor, Secretary of State, and the librarian (ap- 
pointed by the Governor). These persons con- 
stitute the Library Board, but experience soon 
demonstrated, what was then predicted, that the 
two State officers would have all each could doin 
his office, and hence the librarian would manage 
the library his own way. Under the hand of a 
skilful librarian that might have been a good 
plan; but as the office was changed every two 
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years, in a short time it began to be considered | ample of wise management under a Board of men 
as one of the ‘‘spoils of office,” and was treated | appointed for their fitness, who in turn appoint 
; accordingly. Men were appointed for the polit- | men in the libraries for their skill and ability, 
al work they had done, or could do, the qualif not because they have been active party workers, 
‘ cations to fill the place as librarian seldom being | to whom a political debt is due. They are kept 
: considered here were a few exceptions where | in their places l they fulfil the require- 
good librarians were appointed and sufiered to | ments; as maintain and increase 
remain long enough to accomplish some i efficients service 
They had little assurance, however, of c Turning in, a rary containing 
ing, and when their successors came things ran | 140,000 y s fo It was started in 
back to the same old way. 1854, with il appropr ‘ In 
From 1844 to 1859 $15,150 were appropriated, | 1876 that used to B50 appre 
an average of $1010 yearly. During this peri priation, and in addition thereto all salaries and 
od 11,584 additi expenses were paid by the Stat hat library 
placed on the she has cost Wisconsin $102,0 rhus it will be 
1oWS an exper seen that the books have cost seventy-two cents 
Ives were I9 iding , | each This does not include duplicates, pam- 
yhlets, and reports of all kinds. The average | phlets, nor valuable scrap-books. This library is 
st was $1.74 per copy. the best reference library, and the best for all 
From that time until the present the history of | purposes of any library west of Philadelphia. 
the library varies but little. After the war the Ihe policy and conduct of the Wisconsin Li- 
:ppropriations were increased, so that for sever rary is managed by a Board of Trustees ap- 
il years they have been $4500 annually The pointed in part to represent the State Historical 
average annual increase has been about 100 Society and in part to represent the State. This 
copies of all kinds yearly, the library now con Board is accountable to the State, to which be- 
taining about 58,000 copies. Since ong the library, the museum, and all other prop- 
eral Assembly has appropriated al erty already acquired and to be acquired by the 
an average of some $4000 annually. This shows | Society rhe Society is simply the trustee of the 
that this institution has cost the State about | Stat 
4 $165,000, and that the books have cost the State As an evidence of the manner in which this 
nclusive of li pamphlets, reports, d library is managed, a single fact may be cited, 
nations, etc.) copy. During one of the Presidential campaigns the 
If a good selection of books had been mad tariff question was an important issue, and hence 
if students in the schools and colleges in Colun a large amount of tariff literature appeared in 
bus, if the members of the General Assembly | newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, and books. 
and the State officers, if the citizens who need | The Library Commiitee, which superintends a!! 
consult such a library could find what is wanted, | purchases and accessions, directed the Secretary 
it would not be a bad showing. In place of that ind librarian to obtain, not only in America, 
however, the library is more deficient in works it also in Europe, copies of all such publications 
of that class than any library of equal age and | possible to secure. The library has active agents 
equal expense in America. Those who need t n the leading publication centres in the world, 
study the politics, history, economics, and liter and a circular letter was sent to each, inviting 
ature of this continent do not find it there. It jperation in this work. As far as possible 
not there on North America; it is not there or all pul ations were secured by gift and exchange 
the United States; it is not there on the North- | Almost every author when approached cheerfully 
west; it is not there on Ohio. It never gave tw pies of his work he result was 
there under the system now followed ut the end of the campaign the library had a 
the present plan nothing better can be expected, | ‘‘ Tariff Alcove,”’ in which could be found every- 
what should be substituted thing worth reading on that subject. It is the 
| rhe Ohio Historical Society states that it will | most complete rary of the kind in coun- 


be willing to give its present and future library | try, and being gathered when the subject was 
accumulations to the State for its library, if a | fresh in the public mind, but little trouble and 
aa idicious and wise plan is adopted for its care | expense were experienced 
and maintenance, and the Society is given a Apropos of all this, it may be stated that dur 
1are in the management and conduct of the | ing this time the librarian in Ohio was actively 








library. It will also augment the effort of the n the service of the dominant political party, 
State by a publication fund, the income to be | gave his time to that work, for which the State 
used to publish such works on Ohio and its in- | paid him, and thereby lost an opportunity never 
lustries as may be found best to issue In sup to be regained. 

port of this plan it offers in evidence the library The policy outlined in Wisconsin was in 187 
of Wisconsin, the first in America to be conduct- | adopted in Kansas. A library and a society had 


ed on this plan, as well as that of Kansas’ been struggling to gain a start, neither being 
modelled upon Wisconsin, and the libraries of | able to do much alone; the library making no 
New York, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and | progress whatever. That year the report showed 
Pennsylvania, in the East, Georgia and Louisiana | a quadrupling of books at a much less cost per 
1 the South, and Michigan, Iowa, Minnesota, volume than heretofore, while the quality was 

Colorado, and Nevada, in the West vastly improved. An active interest was aroused 
Ihe history of these libraries is a striking ex- | throughout the State among the members of the 
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Society, and the result was that not only in Kan- 


sas, but in Eastern States, many valuable volumes | 


were secured and sent to the library as gifts. In 
addition to all this, as in Wisconsin, a valuable 
collection of letters, manuscripts, and articles 
illustrating the history of Kansas were secured 
and placed in a State museum; invaluable object- 
lessons to students of history. 

The sixth biennial report of the Kansas So- 
ciety and State Library shows the following re- 
markable facts: 

**During the period covered by this report 
(1887-88), there have been added to the library 
1619 bound volumes, 9250 unbound volumes 


and pamphlets, 1995 volumes of newspapers, | 


2396 maps, atlases, charts, and single newspapers 
with valuable clippings, 275 pictures and works of 
art, 273 miscellaneous articles. The additions, 
not including duplicates, number 12,864. But 
the remarkable fact is that of this great increase 
12,001 were donated; not seven per cent. were 
purchased. The additions to the library were 
valuable reference and standard works of all 
kinds.” In Ohio during the same period not 
two thousand additions were placed in the li- 
brary, a large number of which were novels, 
and of these over ninety per cent. were pur- 


chased, the remainder being procured mostly by | 


exchanging State publications. Not three per 
cent. were donated. In Kansas, ninety-three per 
cent. of the additions were procured by gift and 
exchange, in the ratio of about seventy-three per 


cent. by gift and twenty per cent. by exchange. | 


It is unnecessary to prolong the comparison or 
give the results wherever this plan has been 
tried. The foregoing statements show the work- 
ings of the two systems, the success of the one 
being sufficient argument in its favor, the failure 
of the other sufficient reason why something else 
should be tried. 

Another argument in favor of the proposed 
change is that it brings into active sympathy 
with the library a large, intelligent, and influen- 
tial class of citizens who want to see founded 
and maintained at the capital of the State a 


library of reference and standard works, filled | 


with the best books, especially those relating to 
America, to its forms of government, to all pub 
lic questions, and abreast of the times with all 
current literature containing the events of the 
times. 


These persons, once interested, will send every- | 


thing regarding the country and its progress 
worth preserving. They will take a pride in do- 
ing so, as has been fully demonstrated elsewhere, 
emphasizing the maxim that “ to him that hath 
shall be given.” The legislator, the State offi- 
cer, the professor, the student, and the man of 
every-day affairs will have a store-house of in- 
formation from which to draw; and he will not 
only draw from it freely, but he will gather and 
send freely to it. 
The movement contemplates no additional ex- | 
pense. It simply takes what is now annually 
given by the State, adds the income and influence 
of the State Historical Society, which goes on | 
increasing year by year, and uniting their forces | 
uses them, under proper guidance, for the care, | 
advancement, and benefit of the people. 





AN INDEX THAT INDICATES. 


No one would accuse Mr. St. George Mivart of 
of a joke, saysa London News correspondent. He 


| writes so earnestly and in such stately fashion 
| that it is quite impossible to imagine him guilty 


of the literary indelicacy known as laughing in 
his sleeve. Yet he has permitted the publication 
under his name of one of the most riotous speci- 
mens of fun ever issued from the press. The 
book itself (‘The Origin of Human Reason,” 
just published) is of the most decorous description, 
solid throughout, and perhaps just a trifle dull. 
It is not until the index is reached that the fun 
breaks out, and then it waxes fast and furious. 
The index compiler must have been having a very 
dull time of it, and no doubt determined to re- 
venge himself upon the very next author whose 
book fell into his hands, and this is how he does 
it. Mr. Mivart had found it necessary to refer 
occasionally and in passing to samples of animal 
sagacity. Here is the index-maker’s opportunity. 
There is, for instance, a reference to the story of 
Miss Benson’s collie, who used to run out of the 
house whenever the word “ pigs” was uttered. 
First this appears under D — Dog hunting pigs 
after family prayers, 78. Then it reappears under 
H — Hunting of imaginary pigs after prayers, 78. 
Then under I—Imaginary pigs hunted after 
prayers, 78; and finally under P — Pigs, imagi- 
nary, hunted after prayers, 78. Why the com- 
piler denied himself the pleasure of indexing it 
also under Prayers it is impossible to conjecture; 
but he makes up for the omission by cataloguing 
it under the heading Archiepiscopal Collie Dog. 
Again, Mr. Mivart casually remarks on page 299 
that the besetting sin of our day is sensationalism. 
This remark, which occurs in the middle of a 
paragraph, appears to have struck the indexer’s 
fancy, and he indexes it under Besetting. under 
Day, under Sin, and under Our, though again un- 
accountably he misses the Of. Mr. Mivart had 
referred on page 136 of his book to some articulate 
utterances of acertain parrot which sounded re- 
markably like replies to questions. This anecdote 
gives the indexer his great opportunity. He in- 
dexes this twice under A, and thereafter under 
twelve other letters with variations of perfectly 
fascinating ingenuity— thus: 
Absurd tale about a Cockatoo, 136. 
Anecdote, absurd one, about a Cockatoo, 13¢ 
Rathos and a Cockatoo, 136. 
Cockatoo, absurd tale concerning one, 136. 
Discourse held with a Cockatoo, 136. 
Incredibly absurd tale of a Cockatoo, 13¢ 
Invalid Cockatoo, absurd tale about, 136. 
Mr. R——and tale about a Cockatoo, 136. 
Preposterous tale about a Cockatoo, 136. 
Questions answered by a Cockatoo, 130. 
R——., Mr. and tale about a Cockatoo, 136. 
Rational Cockatoo as asserted, 136. 
Tale about a rational Cockatoo, as asserted, 
136. 
Very absurd tale about a Cockatoo, 136. 
Wonderfully foolish tale about a Cockatoo, 136. 
Could it have been some premonition of the 


fate his anecdote was going to meet with that led 


Mr. Mivart to close it with the words 
| has now been said” ? 


‘enough 
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Librarn Economn and fistorn. 
ENERAI 
Brett, W.H. Library endowments. (In Cleve- 
land Zeader, Jan. 6, 1890.) , col 
THe Cotitector. A current record of art, bil 
ography, antiquarianism, etc., New York 


Six numbers have been issued of this paper 
which a considerable amount of space is given to 


public and private libraries, book sales, and bibli- 
ography. It is well edited and printed 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR Bureau of 


Education, N. H. R. Dawson, Commissioner. 
Report of the Commissioner of Education for 
the year 1887-88. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1889. Pp. 1209+13. O 

As usual, this report, just issued, « ontains much 
relating to libraries, both statistical and in their 
relation to education, all of which is made thor 
oughly accessible by the admirable index Un- 
like some of the former reports, no special por 
tion is devoted exclusively to libraries, but it 
gives much matter relating to school and college 
libraries, as well as special collections for the 
lind, deaf, feeble-minded, and criminal. Space is 
also given to the School of Library Economy. 





SPECIA 
Arlington, Mass. Although the authorities of 
Arlington have not been officially informed of the 
fact, it is understood that next spring work will 
be begun on a library building which will cost 


when completed not less than $250,000 Ten 
thousand volumes will be placed in it as a nucleus 
and presented to the town. The giver of this 


princely gift is Mrs. Maria Robbins, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., whose husband died several years ago, 
leaving his immense fortune to his wife. The site 
selected for the building is at present occupied by 
the Robbins mansion. 


Baltimore, Peabody Institute. (Rpt. yr. ending 
June 1, 1889.) Added 3137; total 97,176 v. cost- 
ing $291,964.83, and 12,223 pm.; readers 16,072, 
books used 47,170; periodicals and serials taken 


/ 





No especial effort has ever been made to se- 
cure a large collection of these ephemeral publi- 
cations, some of which are historictally important, 
but much less so than in former times, since the 
pamphlet has given place to the periodical, in 
which most important discussions are now carried 
on, and all discoveries and . nnouncements made. 
Besides the above, the library contains among 
its books several hundred bound volumes of 


pamphlets.” 


Boston P. L. The library has not hitherto 
been open on Sunday. On Feb, 1 it was thrown 
open to the public. Between 2 and 8:30, 217 
persons entered the hall, by whom 292 books 
were used, keeping the employees of 
hard at work. The extra work commands extra 
pay and is rather sought than avoided by the en- 
tire force. 

Of the 217 readers the great majority were 


>( 
the library 
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men, though there was, in the course of the day 
a fair representation of women, who came either 
for books or to see how the new rule worked 
Looking about the quiet and perfectly orderly 
hall one could not but be struck with the number 
of young men industriously ‘aking notes with 
Pp 


There were, of course, one or two old men enjoy 
ing the privileges of age and sly naps in shady 
corners,; there was even a case where it might 
be fairly suspected that warmth, not knowledge 


was the good most keenly desired, but these are 





es of scientific looking books beside them 


Thi 


every-day incidents in a public library, not in the 
least to be ascribed tothe new rule. That the peo- 
ple who went to the library on this day were ear 
nest students whom the new arrangement can 


not fail to benefit materially is proved by the 


classification of the books used in the course 
of the day, which was made at the suggestion of 
the librarian. Of the 292 books taken out 81 


were upon historical subjects, 23 in foreign lan- 
guages, 37 were periodicals, 151 upon science and 
the arts, in ling theology, law, medicine, p« 

liticaleconomy, mathematics, and natural history 





Few purely literary works were in demand, but 
as an offset to Youman’'s “ Dictionary of every 





lay wants,”’ ‘‘ The business man’s law library,” 
‘The decorator’s assistant,” ‘' Cave temples 
of India,” ‘‘ Edison and his inventions” and 
other similar volumes were noticed Hood's 
poems, a play of Schiller’s, and Charles Dudley 


Warner's ‘‘ Back log studies 
The people present in the hall at different hours 


were At 3 0¢ CK, 43; go'cl cK, O62 o clock 

63; 6 o'clock 44; 7 o'clock, 4 8 o'clock, 24 
Brockton ( Mass.) P.1 Rpt.) Added 969; tota 

14,094 ; circulated 54,513 rhe most important 


work for the year has been the making of a card 
catalogue, which really brings for the first time 
all the resources of the library within easy reach 
of the public rhe library has outgrown its pres- 
ent limits, so that serious inconvenience is felt 
here is not only too little room for the actual 
placing of the books, but the necessary furnish 
ings that are from time to time indispensable 
cannot be added. There is not only already too 
little room, but cases or shelves that might be 
crowded in would be worthless for the new quar 
ters. 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) Z. The new rule at the 
Brooklyn Library requiring subscribers to give 
their names to an atteudant on entering the read 


ing-room appears to work well. The purpose is 
to make sure that the reading-room is not used 
by persons who have no right there Such a 


regulation was plainly needed, since the papers 
and magazines have been used to a considerable 
extent by those who were not subscribers. This 
was a manifest injustice to the subscribers and an 
imposition on the part of the outsiders, who used 
the reading-room and its contents without paying 
for the privilege. The first day the notice re 

questing visitors to mention their names to the 
attendant at the door was posted, some forty or 
fifty persons came in as usual, read the placard 
and turned away; and since then there has beena 
complete cessation of the nuisance of long stand- 
ing. Nota single subscriber has yet complained 
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of the new regulation. It was manifestly im- 
possible for the attendant at the desk to know 
personally all those who were properly entitled 
to the privileges of the reading-room, and some 
of the regular comers would keep on coming in 
spite of frequently repeated warnings and hints 
that in order to use the room they should become 
subscribers. There was one case a number of 
years ago in which an old man was only kept 
from forcing his way in by threats that the police 
would be called on to eject him. That was an 
extreme case, however. It is all very well to 
say that there ought to be a free reading-room 
there, but the Brooklyn Library with its present 
resources is unable to sustain one, and it is only 
fair and just that the subscribers to the library 
should not be shut out from their privileges by 
the presence of persons who wish to enjoy gratis 
the same rights as if they paid for them. The 
new rule takes no time worth speaking of and is 
equally fair to both subscribers and outsiders. 
Probably it will not be insisted on as a permanent 
thing, but will be relaxed when non-subscribers 
clearly understand that they are not to visit the 
reading-room as if they owned a share in it. 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) Polytechnic Institute. In | 


1873 Captain Spicer’s son, Uriah D. Spicer, 
graduated at the institute with high honors, re- 
ceiving the degree of Bachelor of Arts, then con- 
ferred for the third time by the Institute. By the 
death of young Mr. Spicer some ten or twelve 
years ago, the Alumni of the Polytechnic lost one 
of their most brilliant members and Brooklyn 
one of its most promising young citizens. Asa 
memorial of his son Captain Elihu Spicer has 
given the corporation $20,000 to found a refer 
ence library in the new Institute building. The 
new library should be known and designated as 
the “ Uriah D. Spicer Memorial Library.” It is | 
the purpose of the corporation to make the libra- 
ry, in its arrangement, furnishing, and equipment, 
a notable feature of the new building and in all 
respects worthy both of the donor and of the In- | 
stitute. The faculty welcome it as an invaluable 
addition to the educational equipment of the 
Polytechnic. 

Brooklyn (N. Y.) Union for Christian Work 
LZ. The Union now maintains two reading-rooms 
one on the library floor, for the use of book -bor- 
rowers of either sex, and another for men in the 
basement story. At present the average number 
per diem of those who visit the latter room is | 
170. The directors of the Union are confident 
that they have made no mistake in developing the 
library to its present proportions. 

Cambridge, Mass. The library of the Harvard 
Annex has been a second time increased by a gift 
of books sent by Professor William P. Atkinson, 
of the Institute of Technology. Professor Atkin- 
son's former contribution included a number of 
important classical texts, and comprised more 
than one hundred volumes. The present gift 
numbers 225 books and maps. 

Cleveland (O.) P. LZ. The Pustic Library. A 
history of its foundation and early growth. 
How the books were obtained. The money 
expended during the life of the act of 1853. 
(In the Cleveland Herald, Jan, 27, 1890.) 34 col. | 
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Duxbury, Mass. H: Winsor, Esq., of Philacel- 
phia, a native of Duxbury, now deceased, about 
one year since gave to H. E. Smith and six other 
gentlemen, $5000 for a Public Library for the 
town, the income thereof to be expended for 
books; since which Mrs. G: W. Wright, of Dux- 
bury, has presented to the same trustees a valuable 
building and grounds and completely furnished 
them for library purposes, as a memorial to her 
son, G: Burkham Wright, deceased. Mrs. Wright, 
with friends in New York, has also given a val- 
uable and handsome collection of books and paint- 
ings. The library will be opened early in the 
season. 


Findlay (O.) ZL. The new public library, situ- 
ated in a suite of rooms in the basement of the 
court-house, were thrown open to the public on 
Jan. 28. The new library is to be supported by a 
slight tax levied for the purpose. 


Florence, Mass. Alfred T. Lilly, who died 
Jan. 22, at Northampton, Mass., gave that town 
a library building, and had just completed a 
free public library costing $13,000 for the village 
of Florence. 


Frankford(Pa.) L. A. (Rpt.) Added 245; total 
2801; circulated 4171. 


Huntington (N. Y.) P. Z. During the past 
year the library and reading-room have been 
moved to the building of Joel S. Gardiner, on 
Main Street. The librarian reports that the at- 
tendance in the new place has not been quite so 
large, as the old room, which was nearer the Post- 
Office, was frequently visited by people who were 
waiting for their mail. The receipts from rental 
of books during the year was about the same as 
during the previous year. 


Johnstown, Pa. Andrew Carnegie has offered 
to give the money necessary to rebuild the Johns- 
town Public Library. 


Lewiston (Me.) M. and M. ZL. The library was 
entirely burned Jan. 6. When the fire broke out 
Miss Little, the custodian of the library, was in 
the library. She saved the records, account- 
books, etc., and some 300 volumes, which, with 
the several hundred books now out, are al! that is 
left of this library. The Association had a library 
containing over 11,000 volumes. There was an 
insurance of $8000. 


Lincoln, Mass. By the will of George G. Tar- 
bell, of Lincoln, $25,000 is left to the town fora 
public library. 


Lincoln (Neb.) P. L. Since the removal of the 
library from the old quarters to the room in the 
Harris block, there has been a marked increase in 
the attendance of visitors. The library occupies 
the second floor of the block. The room is 25 x 140 
feet and is heated by steam, lighted by three rows 
of incandescent electric lights, is finished in hard 
pine; the floor is to be carpeted and the wall hung 
with paintings and pictures to make the place 
home-like. There are eight double reading- 
stands which are supplied with the leading pa- 
pers, periodicals, and magazines. The library at 
present contains 6000 volumes of the standard 
works of fiction, history, art, science, literature, 
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biography, reference, and theology “he library 
is under the care of Miss Hagriet M. Curtis. 
The rooms are open from 10:30a.m. to 12:30 p.m., 
and from 2 until 6.30 in the afternoon and from 7 
until 10 o’clock in the evening. There is an 
average daily attendance of about 200, principally 
young people. 

Massachusetts State L. (Rept. yr. ending Sept. 

) Added 3269 v. and 3600 pm. The report 
contains (pp. 13-189) the roth annual supple- 
ment to the printed catalogue. 


Minneapolis (Minn.) P. L. [The committee 
who were appointed to report on p yssible results 
from the opening of the public library reading- 
room on Sunday, reported at the meeting of 
Methodist ministers that the room was visited 
by a large number of people on Sundays, and that 
the books most inquired for were of a historical, 
biographical, or scientific character. They sug- 
gested that some of the publishing houses that 
print Methodist sectarian literature be asked t 
give to the library some of their publications. 
In conclusion the committee said that apparently 
there was no reason for a protest against the 
opening of the room on Sunday. 

[he Sunday opening of the library was also 
the subject of the Presbyterian ministers’ discus 
sion. Their opinions were principally induced 
by a comment in the New York Post, which said 
that Minneapolis was not only abreast of the 
times, but ahead of it in opening the public li- 
brary on Sunday without protest. While th 
Presbyterian clergymen think that there are ob- 
ects more worthy of legitimate attack than this 
one, they did not wish the statement that the 
opening of the room on Sunday was not protested 
against to go unchallenged. A formal protest 
was drawn up, stating that the Sunday opening 
was neither a work of necessity nor mercy, and 
that the Presbyterian ministers did not wish to 
remain silent on the subject for the fear that their 
silence might be construed into an approval of 
the secularization of the day. 

Mount Holly, Pa. Miss Amelia Given, of Car 
lisle, Pa., has built a handsome library building, 
furnished it completely, filled the shelves, and 
presented it to the town of Mount Holly for the 
benefit of the working people and mill hands in 
the two large paper-mills built by her father. 


Newark(N. ].) Free Public L. The first number 
of The Library News,a monthly newspaper, witha 
circulation of 5000 copies, was issued for January 
lhe first page gives a picture of the new library 
building, and 8 cols. are devoted to an alphabeti- 
cal list of new books. The rest of the paper is 
mostly advertisements, which it is expected will 
meet all the expenses of the venture. 








New London (Conn.) P. ZL. The will of the 
late Mrs. Anna W. Perkins, daughter of the late 
Hon, Henry P. Haven, after many private be- 
quests, constitutes the Public Library of New 
London her residuary legatee. The residuum 
will amount to fully $100,000, subject to life an- 
nuities from the yearly income of $1000 per an 
num. 


N. Y. Free Cire. LZ. (Rpt.) Added 3037 ; total 
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49,423 (of which 11,072 are German, and I7o! 
French) ; issued 423,361 ; all but 11 books have 
been returned or replaced by the borrowers; ¢ 
books have been lost through errors of charging 
made by the librarians, and 2 have been stolen 
from the reading-rooms. 

“ Your committee find that collections « 
are, to a large extent, valueless unless « 


means are employed to render them known to the 
readers. (na popular library, such as ours, mait 

y for those unac juainted w th literature, every 
assistance should be given that tends toward a 


better class of reading and 


a higher cultivation 
Your committee would call attenti 





lists, accompanying this report, of the most pop- 
ular books in the various classes After careful 
ly studying these lists, and comparing the experi- 
ence of the librarians, it is evident that there isa 
decided improvement in the character of the 
reading. The two older libraries show a better 


selection of books read, and the librarians notice 
among many readers a gratifying advance, 
Of course, there is a frivolous class of the 


community who continue to read light novels a 





most exclusively; 


" I 
ularly among the boys, and among those of ma 





ture years, the re Ss toa large extent In good 
literary channels in books of biography, travel 
and adventure, or among the best and most fa 
mous authors. At most of the libraries the at 
tendance is largely made up of boys, and here 
the reading of our future fellow-citizens shows a 
lecided patriotic tendency The Boys of '76' 
and ‘The Boys of 61,’ with lives of Washir g- 
ton, have been out more times than any work of 


fiction 





‘* Perhaps the value of these libraries is best 
shown by the avidity with which 


eign birth or parentage take out books of Amer 





ican history and biography. These books are 


in many cases, brought to the home of a foreign 
family for the first time, and are doubtless there 


' } 


read by many who know little or nothing of our 
history or institutions, 

“It would have been easy to add to our cir 
lations by duplicating ephemeral publications 


-d to pursue consistently the px 





but we have 


y of duplica 


ing only books of value And while 
not in any way dictating the reading of any in« 
vidual, and allowing free scope to the fancy « 
every reader, to encourage and aid all attempts 
at better reading and self improvement. 

“ At one of the libraries a little colored boy 
always asks for a red book In giving him a 
book bound in red, the librarian should sce to it 
that he gets a book that will be interesting to one 
of his years, and good of its kind. 

In examining the lists of books cir 
should be borne in mind that these lists ’ 
in only a general way the character of the read 
ing. A light novel may be read and given out 
ten times where a serious standard work is circu 





lated only once, and yet the actual time spent by 
the reader may be the same.” 


New York (N. ¥.) Grammar School L, Mr 
George E. Hardy, Principal of Grammar School 
No. 82, lays great stress upon the 6co pupils 
under his charge cultivating the reading habit. 
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Aided by his teachers and scholars, he has estab- 
lished in his school a library of soo volumes, 
carefully graded for each year of school work. 








Every boy may tak a book home for one 

week. For the next Convention of the New York 

State Teachers’ Association, to be held at Sara- 

toga next July, Mr. Hardy is preparing a report 

on the proper grading of school w 

Vew Yor R, V ¢ Honest readers. A sur- 
prisingly small number of books in New York 
libraries lost or stolen. (N.Y. Advertiser, Jan. 
25, 1890.) col 


New York, N. ¥Y. New York libraries. (In 

Louisville 7ruth, Jan. 5, 1890.) 14 col. 

“It is acommon complaint that New York is 
shamefully ill-provided with public libraries, but 
I never realized the fact until recently when in 
vain quest of information as to a matter of 
American history. It is a subject that has ap 
peared and reappeared for nearly two hundred 
years, and at times has excited intense interest ; 
but I found the New York libraries almost void 
of information. They contained, of course, the 
little that is worked up in three or four histories, 
a few meagre magazine articles, and'an occasional 
reference to the subject in newspaper files. A 
recent English periodical containing some of the 
needed information was absolutely unattainable. 
My search extended to several proprietary libra- 
ries, but was equally fruitless there. At one of 
them the polite lant accepted my proffered 
quarter in return for the information which he 
had failed to furnish.” 








N. ¥Y. S. Z. Director Melvil Dewey has re- 
cently received several applications from persons 
residing in various parts of the State for the loan 
of books inthe library. Under the present rule 
governing the library no books are allowed to be 
taken away from that institution, and so Prof. 
Dewey has been obliged to refuse the requests 


made At the next mecting of the Regents, 
among other questions will be the adoption of 
new ordinances governing the library and mu 
seums. Prof. Dewey is earnestly in favor of a 
rule allowing books to be sent from the library to 
any part of the State, at the expense of the person 
or persons borrowing them, upon application of 
persons who furnish what are deemed sufficient 
credentials. The library is called a State library, 
but in reality it is now but little more than Albany 
city library. To make it of use to the public the 
plan favored by Prof. Dewey is to be commended. 

Olneyville (R. 1.) F. L. The records for the 


past year show a great increase in the usefulness 
of this institution and make very evident the 
growing need of immediate possession of the 
proposed library building. 10,500 v. were circula- 
ted among 1057 families, an increase of over 2000 
volumes as compared with the preceding vear, 


and 400 new families have availed themselves of 


the privileges of the library Chere has been an 
average nightly attendance of 50 persons in the 
reading-room, many making use of this depart- 
ment as a place for profitable study A young 
people's table has been stored with magazines 


for boys and girls. Excellent order is preserved 
among the young folks who gather there, and 
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even very slight disturbances are quite unknown. 
During the whole year there was but one out- 
break of bad behavior, a noisy romping on the 
stairs by some boys. 


Orange (N. J.) F. ZL. At a recent meeting of 
the trustees of the library, the subject of support 
was discussed, and as the present method of de- 
pending upon occasional donations and upon the 
uncertain results of entertainments provides a 
very precarious revenue with which to meet the 
current expenses, it was resolved to try a plan 
similar to that which has already been adopted 
by the Y. M. C. A., viz.: that of associate or sus- 
taining members. It is proposed to obtain 200 
members (or, if possible, a larger number) at an 
annual fee of $5.00. The income from this, with 
the amounts received from fines for the retention 
of books beyond the prescribed limit of time, will 
be sufficient to meet the current expenses of the 
library. 

Philadelphia (Pa.) Mercantile L. (Rpt.) Ad- 
ditions 2503; total 162,203; circulated 82,427: 
visitors 371,127; receipts $19,036.55 ; exper 
tures $10, 53. Reference is made in the re- 
port to the enclosure of the cases, necessitated by 
the heavy loss of books by theft and mutilation 
following the opening of the library to the gen- 
eral public; and to the establishment of the 
branch library. Especial mention is made of the 
bequest of $50,000, made by the late Isaiah V. 
Williamson, which is to be invested as a nucleus 
for an endowment for the library. 








Portland (Me.) P. ZL. Aroominthe basement 
has recently been set apart for a boys’ reading- 
room. According to the Argus, it has noticeably 
withdrawn the urchins from the street, and is de- 
scribed as follows: 

‘*On entering the room one notices in the wall 
opposite the door a large fireplace, which gives 
the room a very pleasant appearance with its 
bright fire which is constantly burning. On the 
walls are many pictures and over the fireplace 
large st of Apollo. Against the opposite wa 
is a large bookcase which occupies the whole side 
of the room. In the middle of the room ar 
several large desks surrounded by comfortable 


2 
1] 
ti 





chairs. In the rear is a long desk at which sits 
the gentleman who has charge of this depart- 
ment. And here from 2 till 9 p.m. all boys 
under 14 years can stay and look at the pictures 
and books or read, as they like. A dumb-waiter 
connects this room with the main reading-room 
upstairs, for only the juvenile books are kept in 
the boys’ reading-room, and those who wish for 
more substaniial reading have it sent down to 
order.” 


St. Paul( Minn.) P. L. The proposition made 
by Mr. E. F. Drake tocontribute $10,000 towards 
a fund of $200,000, to be raised by subscription, 
for the erection of a public library building, in- 
cluding the cost of securing the ground, has 
given a new impulse to the public interest in this 
subject. Several prominent citizens have signi- 
fied their willingness to contribute liberally ir aid 
of the project. Among them isa gentleman who 
believes that it is not broad enough in its scope, 

| and that at least $500,000 would be required for all 


oom 


oy aint nai 


- 
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the purposes which should be embraced in the 
project. This gentleman h 
; > . ; ‘ 
ngness to contribute 225,000 toWard a fur 
half a million for the erection of a public library 
ilding and art gallery in St. Paul 


aS Geciaread nis W 


The Library Board has granted th lowing 
societies the use of the new building for a pla 
of meeting : The Hennepin County Medical, tl 
Minnesota Academy of Medicine, the 

















mann Society, the Minneapolis Dental S 

the Minnesota Academy of Science, the 

of Fine Arts, the Associat of Mechani 
gineers, and the Coterie, a literary organizat 
[he only other application received was from 
the Fortnightly Club, the 1 erary orgat 
tion, and this will be acted upon at an ad rned 
meeting of the Board. So far no political or r 

l us societies have applied for permission t 
meet in the library, evidently realizing the pro 


priety of not making any su h requests. 


Mr. Putnam has adopted the plan of placing 
the latest works, of whatever kind, behind a glass 
urtition at the west e 


lof the delivery desk. 
This puts the books more prominently before the 





public, and enables th se wh » care to do sot 
keep pace with the time in literature, espe lly 
that of fiction 2178 cards have been issued to 
those requesting the privilege of drawing books. 


he applications so far filed number about 
A steady stream of a hundred or so applications 
a day continues. 


Salem (Mass.) P. L. Report, July 8 to Nov. 


30, 1889. Opened with 11,309 vols.; added 2801 
withdrawn 80; net total 14,030. Delivered f 
home use (124 days) 57,7909 average 4¢ av- 
erage per week 2752. Registration 447 

Delivery open from 9 a.m. to 8 p.m.; Saturdays 
until 9 p.m.; reading and reference room 9 a.m 
to1op.m. Sundays, 2 to 8 p.m. Sunda s 
averages 55 persons. 

Gifts, 3431 bound vols., 253 pamphlet I 
vols., and 2889 nos, of unbound magazines, and 
) subscriptions to periodicals. 150 periodicals 
are currently received in the reading-room, a 


the reference-room contains nearly 800 vols 


Hon. J]. B. F. Osgood made a Christmas pres 
ent to the library of $1000, to be spent for books 
for the reference-room. He has previously giver 
over 500 vols., mainly historical, and many 
them the former property of J. B. Felt, the 
nalist of Salem. 





° y 


San Francisco (Cal.) Mercantile 1 (Rpt 
Added 1344; total 59,978; circulated 28 
membership 916. 


simshury (Conn.) F. LZ. The library was dedi- 
cated Jan. 22. It is the gift of Mr. Amos R. 
Eno, of New York City, and it is a fitting tribute 
of respect to Simsbury, his native town. A letter 
from the donor was read, from which the follow 
ing extracts are taken 

“ GENTLEMEN: This gift is due to the town 
of Simsbury from me. Every one owes son 
thing to his birth-place, and his acknowledgment 


of the same will be more or less emphasized f1 
the advantages received, and the ability to re 
spond. eee I enclose a deed of the library 


property, and a check for $5000, $500 of which 
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files are in frequent use by historical students, 


lawyers, judges, members of 
State officers and others, and are deemed of 
great importance. Outside of Wisconsin papers, 
the library's files reach back to the year 1650, 
and the leading American and some European 
journals are regularly taken. 

The Secretary's search for old manuscripts at 
Kaukauna, Green Bay, Butte de Morts, and other 


the Legislature, | 
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FOREIGN NOTES 


Aberdeen (Scotland) P. L. “ The plan chosen 
for the new building is by Mr. Alexander Brown, 
architect. The design is of the Italian Renais- 
sance style, and the building is of three stories in 
height. The main elevation is divided into acen- 
tral block and two side wings. The former is 


| entirely occupied by a line of 5 two-light win- 


| dows in each 


points, among the French fur traders and their | 


descendants, was continued last summer, and 
some unexpected finds were made. Letter-books, 
diaries, memoranda, fur-trade account-books, 


and letters illustrative of early Wisconsin history | 20 Hihearian’s room, committee-room, etc 


were picked up in considerable numbers, thus 
greatly adding to the extent and value of the 
priceless collections previously made, and now 
bound in a hundred stout folio volumes. These 
manuscripts need careful indexing, but the work 
is at present impossible, for lack of a sufficient 
clerical force 

Woonsocket (R. 1.), Harris Inst. (Rpt., yr. 
ending June 30, 1889.) Added 289; total 11,- 
744; issued 26,092 (more than 1500 larger than 
the previous year), The Harris P. L. is the 
largest public library in the State except the 
Providence. As early as 1856, in contemplation 
of the erection of a large puilding on Main 
Street, the late Hon. E: Harris expressed his 
wish to do something for the intellectual, moral, 
and social benefit of the community in which his 
business had been signally prospered, and in 
gratitude for his material success, the building 
first known as Harris block was planned with 
this end in view, that it should be used as a libra- 
ry and such other purposes as would be for the 
public advantage. 

At the May session of the General Assembly, 
1863, he procured an act of incorporation, under 
the name of the Harris Institute. June 30, 1863, 
a deed of trust was presented by Hon. E: Har- 
ris, conveying the land and buildings known as 
the Harris block to the trustees. Jan. 2, 1865, Hon. 
E: Harris gave $25,000 for purchasing books. In 
1868, the library theretofore known as the Car- 
rington Library was merged with the library of 
the Harris Institute. The Carrington Library 
was a distinct organization, and was named in 
honor of its most liberal benefactor, Mr. E: Car- 
rington. The first librarian was Miss Laura Bal- 
lou, now Mrs. Edwards; after her came Miss 
Anna Ballou, and Mrs. Ellen M. Bosworth, who 
filled the position satisfactorily for eleven years, 
and then resigned. Her place was filled by Miss 
Anna Metcalf, the present incumbent. Miss 
Metcalf has a courteous and efficient assistant in 
Miss Kate M. Cook. The library limit includes 
all of Woonsocket and a part of Smithfield. 

A new catalogue, well arranged and with 
books classified under their proper heads, was 
printed in 1883, and in 1888 a supplement. The 
usefulness of the library has been constantly 
increasing. 

The running expenses of the library are paid 
by the rents of the stores in the block. 

The library also receives $200 a year from the 
State Board of Education, which sum has to be 
used in the purchase of books, a list of which 
must be forwarded to the Board. 


of the 3 floors into which the 
building is divided. In the right wing, and 
reached by a massive flight of steps, is the main en- 
trance to the library, and in the left wing, simi- 
larly reached by a flight of steps, is the entrance 
Both 
doorways are surmounted with richly moulded 
pediments. The elevation is of dressed gray 
granite, enriched by a heavy moulded cornice be- 
low the level of the second floor, and by a some- 
what lighter cornice directly under the parapet. 
A unique design on the central roof is a neatly 
designed bell-tower, rising to a height of 83 feet 
from the Viaduct level, The height of the build 
ing to the parapet from the ground level is 52 feet. 
As indicated, the building consists of three 
stories. On the ground floor, on the Skene 
Street level, is the reading-room, 66 feet by 46, 
and 20 feet high, in connection with which there 
is a conversation-room, 20 feet by 14, attendants’ 
room, etc. This apartment is lighted by 12 win- 
dows inall. The lending library forms the first 
floor. It is 76 feet long, 46 feet wide, and 20 
feet high, and is lighted by 19 windows. On 
this level is the committee-room, librarian’s 
room, etc. For the reference library in the 
second floor there are 21 windows, and ample 
heating arrangements appear to be provided 
throughout. The entrance to the committee- 
room, work-rooms, etc., is by the west doorway, 
so arranged in order that the principal entrance 
may be kept entirely closed when the library is 
not open for the public.” 

The librarian, Mr. A. W. Robertson, writes : 

** The design is, when converted into stone and 
lime, to cost £7500. As that is exclusive of inter- 
nal decorations, furnishings, and other incidents, 
the total cost of the building cannot be much less 
than £10,000. The site secured is one of the best 
possible, being central, airy, and well lighted. 
The building at present occupied is quite inade- 
quate to the purposes of the library, there being 
no room in it for either the reading-room or 
reference library.” 


Asuncion, Biblioteca Publica del Paraguay. A 
“memoria” published in £/ Paraguayo, Sept. 3, 
corresponds to the reports of our libraries, except 
that it gives no statistics of the size of the libra- 
ry, its accessions, or its circulation. 


British Museum. The electric light installa- 
tions are nearly completed. It is in contempla- 
tion to open the public galleries from 8 to 10 
o'clock at night before long, so that those who 
are unable to pay a visit to the Museum during 
the daytime will have an opportunity of inspect- 
ing the collections. The temporary exhibition of 


| Tudor books, engravings, and mss. will no doubt 


prove attractive to evening visitors. — A?h., June 
II. 
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English libraries get a discount in the purchase 
of books when they can. “ Local booksellers,” says 
the London News,“ who ‘ have tocontribute their 
quota to these institutions,’ protest that the free 
libraries ought to get their books through them, 
and presumptively at a somewhat higher rate than 
that at which the publishers supply directly. Un- 
luckily for them, their brother ratepayers who do 
not happen to be booksellers, and yet are ‘ con- 
tributing their quota to these institutions,’ pro- 
test the other way.” 


Florence, Italy. ‘‘The Laurentian Library has 
recently received, from various suppressed mon- 
asteries, about 2000 manuscripts. As yet, of 
course, these have not been catalogued, or even 
carefully examined; but we understand that Prof. 
Cesare Paolo has found among themat least one 
written by an ancient Irish hand.” — 4/4. 


London. The Public Record Office has put in 
110 incandescent lamps. 


Manchester (Eng.) F. P. Ls. (Rpt.) Added 
5980; total 197,947; home use 740,949 (of which 
only 16 are missing); lib. use 908,792 ; visits of 
readers and borrowers 4,442,499 ; Sunday visits 


255,920. 


Milan. MILAN Bin. NAZIONALE. 
to per la pubblica lettura. Nov., 1889. Milano, 
tip. Lombardi, 1889. 21 p. 8°. 


Stonehaven,in the far north of Scotland, has de- 
cided at a public meeting to adopt the Free 
Libraries Act. 


Toronto, Can. The corner-stone of a new pub- 
lic library building was laid last week. It is to 
be 72x135 feet, and 3stories in height, a hand- 
some stone building with all the modern library 
improvements. The land cost $6000; the build- 
ing will cost $30,000; and the Library Committee 
have already contracted for about $15,000 worth 
of books, a Toronto bookseller making the most 
successful tender to supply most of them. The 
income from the half mill on the dollar will be 
$11,000. — John Hallam 

PRACTICAL NOTE 

In the report of the Hamilton (Ont.) P. L., 
mention is made of a model of an indicator de- 
signed by Mr. J. D. Clarke. The indicator will 
be a large frame, about 12 ft. long by 44 ft. 
high, showing some 13,000 numbers. It will be 
divided into sections, each section being devoted 
to a certain class of literature. Each number will 
be printed in blue on the front, and in red on the 
opposite end of a small rectangular block of 
wood. Red will signify in and blue out. A 
reader wanting a book will find its shelf-number 
from the catalogue, and then consult the indica- 
tor. Red shows the book is in and will be de- 
livered at once, the assistant first turning the plug 
round, so that the blue side will show to the pub 
tic, indicating that the book is out. The indica- 
lor will be in full view of the public, but will be 


protected from handling bya fine sheet of plate | 


glass the full size of the frame. It will be not 
only a handsome piece of furniture, but a most 
useful article to the public and assistants, 


Regolamen- 


| 
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Gifts and Bequests. 

ARLINGTON, Mass., is promised $250,000 from 
Mrs. M. C. Robbins for a free library. The 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute receives from 
Capt. Elihu Spicer $20,000 for a memorial library 
to hisson. The Harvard Annex Library has had 
a gift of 225 books and maps from Prof. William 
P. Atkinson. H. Winsor leaves $5000 to form 
a library, in Duxbury, Mass. The Laurentian 
Library in Florence, Italy, has had given to it 
nearly 2000 mss. The will of Alfred T. Lilly 
gives Florence, Mass., $13,000 for library pur- 
poses. Andrew Carnegie has offered to rebuild 
the Johnstown (Pa.) P. L. George G. Tarbell 
bequeaths $25,000 to Lincoln, Mass., for a p. 1. 
The Mount Holly F. L., the gift of Miss Amelia 
Given, has just been presented and opened to the 
public, The will of Miss Anna W. Perkins is 
estimated to give the New London (Conn.) P. 
L. about $100,000, and J. B. F. Osgood has given 
the Salem (Mass.) F. L. $1000 forthe purchase of 
books. 


Librarians. 


Brown, Guy AsHToN. We copy from Zhe 
diocese of Nebraska for November some further 
details regarding Mr. Brown, whose death (Octo- 
ber 27) we noticed last December 

Guy Ashton Brown, of Lincoln, Neb., died in 
that city, October 27. He was State Librarian, 
Clerk of the Supreme Court, and Official Reporter. 
He was born at Batavia, N. Y., in December, 
1846. His father was Joshua Lawrence Brown, 
Judge of Genesee County. The son received his 
education at a village school and neighboring 
academy, finishing at a New England military 
academy. In 1862, when a lad of sixteen, he 
joined the Twenty-second Battery of New York. 
This company being consolidated with the One 
Hundred and Thirty-eighth New York Volunteers, 
became Battery M of the Ninth New York Arrtil- 
lery, and Guy Brown was made sergeant-major of 
the largest regiment in the army of the Potomac. 
When the regiment was ordered to the front, the 
young sergeant-major was promoted to the office 
of adjutant over forty-eight ranking subaltern 
officers. Soon he was offered a position on the 
staff of his commanding general, but declined, 
preferring to fight in the line with his comrades. 
Upon reénlistment he was commissioned captain 
for meritorious services, and assigned to Company 
M of the Second New York Artillery. He served 
in the campaigns from the Wilderness to the 
close of the war, participating in the battles of 
Cold Harbor, the attack of Ream’s Station, the 
disaster at Monocacy, which made possible the 
preservation of the nation’s capital, the victories 
in the Shenandoah valley, and numerous other 
engagements. He was never absent a day from 
his command until he fell severely wounded, at 
the beginning of one of the last battles of the war. 
Captain Brown was brevetted major for gallant 
services in the field, and returning home at the 
close of the conflict, engaged in the crockery busi- 
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ness at his native place. In 1867 he removed his 
establishment to Nebraska City, and after a short 
mercantile career was appointed Clerk of the Dis- 
trict Court for Otoe County. Upon that position 
becoming an elective office, he entered the office of 
James M. Woolworth, in Omaha, studied law, and 
was admitted tothe bar. In 1868 he wasappointed 
Clerk to the Supreme Court, removed to Lincoln, 
and performed the labor of editing one of the 
early volumes of the Supreme Court Reports. 
He was also librarian of the then law division of 
the State Library ; was made executive clerk of 
the House of Representatives at its session of 
1873 — an office created by the exigencies of the 
time, never existing before or since. The same 
year he prepared the General Statutes of Ne- 
braska. In 1875 he was chosen Secretary of the 
Constitutional Convention, and under the new 
régime became the first Reporter of Decisions, 
Clerk of the Supreme Court, and State Librarian, 
which triune office he held until his decease. 


BuLien, G: The friends and colleagues at the 
Museum of the Keeper of the Department of 
Printed Books, are setting on foot a testimonial, 
which will be presented to him on his retirement 
at the close of this month, after 50 years of active 
and assiduous service in the library.— A/#h., 
Jan. 11. 


RICHARDSON, Rev. Ernest C. ‘‘ The Rt. Rev. 
J. B. Lightfoot, Bishop of Durham, Eng., whose 
death was announced this week, had been at work 
for several years in preparing a collection of writ- 
ings by the church fathers for publication. Rev. 
E. C. Richardson, librarian of the Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary, had been working in similar 
lines for several years, having also made a special- 
ty of patristics. While abroad recently Mr. 
Richardson made the acquaintance of Bishop 
Lightfoot, and the latter decid=d to deliver his 
valuable manuscripts to the American for colla- 
tion and publication. Mr. Richardson received a 
bundle of manuscript from the Bishop a short 
time before the announcement of his death, and 
will be able to carry on the work, which will be 
a valuable contribution to theological literature, 
embodying as it does some original historical re- 
search, and the purchase and translation of rare 
manuscripts. Rev. Mr. Richardson, who gradu- 
ated at Amherst College in '80, has already won 
prominence in his special line of study.”” — Spring- 
field Republican. 


Stott — Lavery. Married, 28 September, 1889, 
Miss Janet Stott, of the N. Y. Free Circulating 
libraries and member of the Class of '88 of the 
Library School, to Mr. Richard Lavery, of N. Y. 


City. 


THompson, B:, of Durham, N. H., died recent- 
ly. He was the founder of the Durham Public 
Library. — Boston Record. 


Tue Jan. — Feb. no, of the Centrald/. f. Bib. con- 
tains (pp. 29-60) a “ Personalverzeichniss der 
Beamten an Bibliotheken Deutschlands and 
Oecesterreich-Ungarns.” 








Cataloging and Classification. 





BriTisH Museum. Catalogue of additions to the 
mss. in the British Museum, 1882-87. London, 
1889. 

‘* Contains descriptions of over 1500 mss., near- 
ly 6000 charters, and 2428detached seals. During 
the six years which the catalogue embraces many 
important acquisitions have beem made. Perhaps 
the most important is the gift by the Earl of 
Chichester of a large collection of the official and 
private papers of Thomas Pelham-Holles, Duke 
of Newcastle, a minister of state under the first 
three Georges. This constitutes an indispensa- 
ble material for the history of the period, not only 
as regards Great Britain’s domestic, but her for- 
eign policy, and much information may be derived 
from it for the contemporary history of European 
courts. The whole of the correspondence has 
been indexed, with the result that the index to 
this volume runs to twice the bulk of the descrip- 
tions. The seal collections, which have been 
largely augmented in recent years, are becoming 
more and more valued by antiquaries for the light 
they throw on personal and historical points. 
They illustrate the arts of the gem-cutter and en- 
graver in the earlier Middle Ages; and the inter- 
esting details of heraldry, hagiography, and local 
government which they exhibit are numberless.” 
— Ath., Oct. 26, 1889. 


Cuicaco P. L. Bulletin g: accessions July 1 - 
Oct. 1, 1889. Price 3 cts. m. fp... d. 16p. 
oO. 

Cuicaco P, L. Catalogue of English prose fic- 
tion and juvenile books. Chicago, Jan. 1889. 
156 p. O. 

Cuicaco P. L. Finding-list. 7th ed. History 
and biography. Chicago, Oct. 1889. 4+ 
147 p. O. 

LONDON. GUILDHALL LipRARY. Catalogue, 
with additions to June, 1889. London, 1889. 
1137 p. O. 

An alphabetical list, with anonymous books 
grouped under subject. All collections are ana- 
lyzed with great detail, and the cross-reference of 
names is most full and careful. The catalog is 


admirably printed, and seems to have great typo- 
graphical accuracy. 


MERCANTILE L. oF N. Y. Bulletin of new books 
12, [Nov. 1888- Nov. 1889.] N. Y., Nov. 


1889. 42+2p. 1. O. 

SALEM (Mass.) P. L. 1st suppl. to the Finding- 
list, Dec. 1889. Salem, 1889. 47 p. O. (Ma- 
nila paper.) 

Vita Pernice, dott. Ang. Norme per Il’ordina- 
mento delle biblioteche. Milano, 1889. 27 p. 
8°, 

Mr. H: B. WHEATLEY’s How to catalogue a 

library is noticed in the Nation, Jan. 16, p. 58. 
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A READER: “ It makes one so mad to be told to 
* See’ something else."’— Such is the gratitude 
that the cataloger gets for writing cross-refer- 
ences. 


Mr. T. W. ALLEN writes to the Athenaum 

“ Prof. Zacher, of Breslau, kindly sent mea short 
while ago a catalogue, made by himself and seven 
colleagues, of the Greek mss. in the town library 
at Warsaw. Souseful a work cannot but meet 
the warmest welcome from all classical philolo- 
gists. The undertaking was suggested, and to 
some extent carried on, by the lamented Stude- 
mund. When he became incapacitated by illness, 
the direction fell to Prof. Zacher. 

‘* The collection consists of 42 mss. the greater 
part of which are derived from the bequest of 
Thomas Retdiger, a noble of Warsaw, who, we 
are told, travelled in Italy between 1567 and 1569. 
His books came to the city in 1646. With these 
are joined five more Greek mss. which formerly 
belonged to the Church of St. Mary Magdalen. 
In an appendix are added three mss., the proper- 
ty of Friedrichs-gymnasium — exactly 50 in all. 
The University of Warsaw further possesses a 
library of its own, of which, it is satisfactory to 
hear, a catalogue is in course of preparation. 

“ The value of the city library cannot be said to 
be very great, either from a literary or a palzxo- 
graphical point of view; with one exception, there 
is no ms. earlier than the 14th century. Never 
theless the collection is not without its importance; 
and in any new work on the //iad, the Warsaw 
copies are not likely to be forgotten. The work 
of description has been done with more than laud 
able diligence and, apparently, accuracy; and 
every gratitude is due tothe laborious committee 
of compilers. It may, perhaps, be questioned 
whether the length of the descriptions is not ex- 
cessive. The tendency of modern catalogue 
making is, and rightly, towards the form of M 
Omont’s exemplary ‘ Inventaires sommaires,’ 01 
the type proposed and exemplified by Mr. Maunde 
Thompson inthe Classical Review. Prof. Zacher 
has, if it may be said without offence, made some- 
thing of a return in the direction of Lambecius. 
The complaint of irrelevant detail has been raised 
(by M. Desrousseaux) against the splendid Vati- 
can Catalogue at present in process of publication; 
but the Signori Stevenson are terse compared to 
the Warsaw philologists. But this isa considera- 
tion that does not diminish the usefulness. if it 
somewhat affects the handiness of so excellent a 
work as this catalogue, which, it should be no- 
ticed, is published at the expense of the munici- 
pality of Warsaw.” 


FULL NAMES. 
Supplied by Harvard College Library 

Briggs, Lloyd Vernon (History of shipbuilding); 
Byrne, T: Aubrey (Report of frauds in sugar); 
Dean, B: Angier (Annals of the Brentwood 

church); 
Eis, J: Baptist (The Jesuits); 
Evans, Lawton Bryan (Student's history of Geor- 

gia); 


Green, Sanford Moon (Crime); | 
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Merrill, G: Sargent (Mass. Law concerning the 
investigation of fires, etc.); 

Orr, Robert Hunter(one of the authors of ‘* The 
east coast of South America, from Cape Orange 
to Cape Virgins” 

Siebert, ]. Selmar (one of the authors of the “ Ta- 
ble of meridional parts "’); 

Sulgrove, Berry Robinson (History of Indianap- 
olis); 

Wait, F: Scott (Practical treatise on insolvent 
corporations); 

Ward, Cyrenus Osborne (History of the ancient 
working people); 

Wood, Horace Gay (A treatise onthe law of land 
lord and tenant). 


Bibliografp. 


ANNUAIRE de la presse francaise pour 1889. (10° 
année.) Paris, 1889. 192+ 943 p. with por- 


traits. 8°. 


The BisLroGRAFICAL BuREAU whose head 
quarters are at Berlin has established branches at 
Leipzig, Frankfort a. M., Hageni. W., Buda-Pest, 
and lately at Rome, with a branch at Livorno 
The objects are: (1) to furnish bibliografical 
and scientific information, (2) to compile and pub 
lish special bibliografies, (3) negotiate the sale 
of libraries, and assist in the collection of manu- 
scripts, old books, etc., (4) to make translations 
and (5) to give information onall matters. Under 
the second head the Ufficio Bibliografico has al 
ready issued an ‘‘ Indice bibliografico critico per 
le lingue romane (Torino, Loescher), has com- 
piled an encyclopedia of the history of art, a “ Bi 
bliotheca liturgica,” etc. 


Dickson, Robert, avd EpMoND, J]: P: Annals of 


Scottish printi: g, from 1507 to the beginning 
of the 17th century; with fac simile illustr. 
Camb., Macmillanand Bowes, 188y. 16+ 530p 
4°. (500 cop. sm. pap., 100 cop. I. p.) 


Foster, G: E. Cherokee literature and bibliog 
raphy. 

“ The first book of the kind ever issued. The 
story of the growth of Cherokee literature is 
graphically told, beginning with the inscription on 
the war-club, and ending with a copious bibliog- 
raphy of works printed in Cherokee and about 
the Cherokee people. The edition is a limited 
one.” — Boston Transcript. 

Morta, Em. Bibliografia del suicidio. Bellin- 
zona, tip. di C. Salvioni, 1890. 84102 p. 8°. 
¢ lire. 

NopAL, J: H. The bibliography (biographical 
and topographical) of Ackworth School. Man- 
chester, Frank Nodal & Co., 1889. 8° with 
) port. (200 copies). 25. 6d., or Q. (50 copies), 


OSs. 
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POHLER, J. Bibliotheca historico-militaris; sys- 
temat. Uebersicht der Ersch., aller Sprachen a. 
d. Gebiete d. Geschichte de Kriege u. Kriegs- 
wissenschaft seit Erfindung der Buchdrucker- 


kunst bis zum Schluss des Jahres 1880. Band 
2, Lieferung 9, 10. Cassell, 1889. 513-640 p. 
8°, 2m. 

POLtcHav, Arth. Die livliindische Geschichts- 
literatur im J. 1888. Riga, 1889. 100 p. 8°. 
I m. 

SpiIneLu, A. G. Le cronache dei licei in Italia: 
bibliografia. Roma, tip. Elzeviriana, 1889. 


20+ 67 p. 8° (350 copies). 1.50 lire. 

S. Sournasor’s Contrib. alla flora fossile dei 
terreni terziarii della Liguria, 2, Caracee-Felci, 
Berlin, 40 p. +12 tables, 4°, 30 m., con- 
tains ‘‘ un saggio bibliog. delle opere di paleon- 
tologia vegetale italiana del secolo presente,” 


1559, 


TILLINGHAST, W. H 
Bibliographical contributions no. 38. 


Library of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 
Sixth list of the publications of Harvard Uni- 
versity and its officers, with the chief publica- 
tions of the University, 1888-9. Cambridge, 
1590. 
THompson, E, M 
con aggiunte e note di Giuseppe Fumagalli. 
Milano, Ulrico Hoepli, 1890. 74156 p. 16°, 


Paleografia; trad. dall’ inglese 


with 4 tables. 


A. Lecoy DE LA MArcuE’s “* La chaire fran- 
caise au Moyen Age, 2° éd., Paris, H. Laurens, 
1886, has (pp. 495 — 542) a ‘* Table bibliographique 
indiquant les sermonnaires du 13° siécle ayant 
laicsé de leurs prédicationsdes monuments écrits, 
les mss. et les éditions de ces sermons.” 


Analytical and topical index to the reports of the 
CuieFr or ENGINEERS and the officers of the 
Corps or EnGineers, U. S. A., upon works 
and surveys for the river and harbor improve- 
ment. Vol. 2, 7. Comp. under the di- 
rection of Lt.-Col. H: M. Roberts, C.E., by L 
Y. Schermerhorn, C.E., and Holden B. Scher- 
merhorn. Wash., 1889. 623 p. O. 


1880 87, 


INpict dei sette volumi componenti la nuova serie 
degli ‘* Atti ¢e memorie delle Rr. DEPUTAZIONI DI 
STORIA PATRIA PER LE PROVINCIE DELL’ Emr- 
LIA,” 1874- n. p., [1889]. 


Ir seems hardly credible, but I find in the lead 
ing educational periodical of the country, pub 
lished in Boston, the following entries in the in- 
dex to the last volume : 

** Adams as a schoolmaster, John. 
Educated, how they were. 
John Adams as a schoolmaster. 
Joshua Bates and his time. 
Pupils read, What do the.’ 
E 


82. 22 p. 8 


, 


W. HALL, 
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Anonpms and Psendonpms. 

ToutT- Parts, 1888, 4° année, Paris, A. La Fare, 
contains (pp. ‘* Pseudonymes artis 
tiques et littéraires.” 


615-528) 


An author's love. 1s‘* Miss E.. Balch,” said to 
be the writer of ‘‘ An author's love” (answers to 
Mérimée, L. J., 14:394), the same as Elise Will- 
ing Balch, whose tather, a Philadelphian, wrote 
about the French in the American Revolution, 
and who herself wrote in the Mag. of Amer. his- 
tory on the same topic ?— W: M. G. 


Fo’ c's’ le yarns, London, 1881, is by the Rev. Tom 
Brown.—Hall Caine in the Acad., Jan. 4, p. 2, 
is also the author of ‘‘ The doctor,” and other 
poems, given in the English catalogue for 1889 
as by T. E. Brown (T: E: Brown ?). 


Passages in the life of Sir Lucian Elphin of 
Castle Weary, London, was by Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, who gives his name on the title of his 
just issued ‘‘ Art of love.” — Acad., Dec. 28, p. 
$17. 


fjumors and Blunders. 


THAT bindings have their influence may be in- 
ferred from the fact that “‘ At one of the branch 
libraries of the N. Y. Free Circul. L. a little col- 
ored boy always asks for a red book.” 


Ir will no doubt be gratifying for the husband 
of his wife to learn that one of A. C. Gunter’s 
popular novels was called for at this library as 
“Mr. James Brown Potter of Texas.” — /. 


Schwarts. 


Librarian's wife: “Isn't it strange that dress- 
makers cannot make a dress to fit the person, in- 
stead of expecting the person to fit the dress.” 

Librarian; ‘*‘1 don’t know, that’s just where 
architects fail, they do not fit the building to the 
library.” 


Bibliothecal profanity. Happening to be in 
want of a book on an educational subject the 
other morning, I betook myself to the Boston 
Athenzeum and descended the dark and winding 
stair that leads from the room upstairs to the 
gallery of the reading-room. Safely down, I 
paused to take my bearings, and glancing around 
I saw in large black letters opposite me the start- 
ling words, ‘‘D the Poor.”” Now, in all Boston 
there is no place more thoroughly and eminently 
respectable in every way thanthe Athenzum, nor 
is there anything in its organization that could 
point to such an attitude toward the unfortunate 
as those harsh and sable words implied. For a 
moment I was staggered; then I remembered the 
peculiar system of cataloguing [class-notation] 
by letters, employed in the library, and I be- 
thought myself of the real meaning of the phrase. 
Being translated, D is the section under which all 
the books pertaining to the poor in their various 
relations may be found. — Zaverner in the Bos- 
ton Post. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY. 
Established in 1872, with which was inc« rporated the 
American Literary Gasette and Publishers’ Circular 
(established in 1852), by purchase from Mr. George W 
Childs. Recognized as the representative of the put 


lishing and bookselling interests in the United States 
Contains full weekly record of American publications 
with monthly indexes, et< Subscription, $ per an 


num, postpaid; single nos., 10 cts., postpaid 


THE LITERARY NEWS. An Eclectic 
Review of Current Literature. Published monthly, and 
containing the freshest news concerning books and 





authors; lists of new publications ; reviews and critica 
comments; characteristic extracts: sketches and ane« 
dotes of authors; courses of reading; bibliographica 


references ; prominent topics of the magazines ; portr 
of authors, and illustrations from the newest oks 
etc., etc., Subscription, $1.00 per annum, postpaid 
Singie nos., to Cts 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL. Month- 


ly. Official Organ of the American Library Association 


aits 


Edited by Cuaries A. Currer, Librarian Boston 
Athenzum, and Pa L. Fort Subscription, $5 per 


annum, postpaid (including the Literary News, mot 
ly); single nos., 50 cts 


BOOKS OF ALL TIME. A Guide for 


the Purchase of Books. Compiled by F. Levro.pr 
and Lynp E. Jones 2Mmo, paper, ro cents 
A DDRES co 


THE ANNU AL AMERIC AN CATA- 
LOGUE. Being tit 








“ lescriptive notes 
all books rec din ' P Werekty, dur- 

ing the calendar year, with author, title, and subject -in- 

dex, publishers’ annua idi y of publishers 

18874 v ime f ects, § half o 

$ (Volume for ut of print.) 


THE AME RIC AN C. Fhe 1LOGU E 





t print saie clu ng reprints a 
importations) July 1, 189 Comy inder the dire 
tion of F EY ) by Ly E. Jone Subje 
volume, 4to, half moroc« 3 [A uthor-and-title + 
ume isoutoas print 


THE AMERIC aN C AT. {LOGUE 


SOeS-BOOS. B oks re 


ng reprints ar 





import atl ine 1 ‘ ( mpuiie t, 
under the editorial direction of R. R. Bowxer, by Miss 
A.LA ETO" gto, half mor . 
THE LIBR. 13 Y LIST. Being a list of 
*ublic Libraries in e | ates States and Canada of 
OVEr 1000 Vi mes, wit! ass ation by size and name 
Librarian. vo, half leather, net, $3. 
LIBR. {RIES . iND S¢ ‘HOOL S. Papers 
selected by SAmuE >. GREEN 1Omo, « ct 
THE SUNDAY-SC HOOL LIBRA- 
RY. By Rev. A. E. D : mo, cloth, 60 cents 


OFFICE OF THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 


P. O. Box 94 


EVERY CHU: 


Sunday-School Library. 
REV. A. on 


Sunday-School Secretary 


16mo, Cloth, 60 Cents. 





This book is so excellent that the Orrice or THe Pus 
tisHers’ Weex cy, Franklin Square (330 Pearl Street), 
New York, with a view to serve its constituency, has 
purchased an edition, in order to help the good work in 
giving the book the widest circulation, It should be in 
every Church or Sunday-school Library, where it will be 
found the most practical guide for the encouragement of 
Sunday-school interests, and particularly for the organ 
ization and management of Sunday-school Libraries 
Sunday-school superintendents and teachers, as well as 
clergymen and parents, wil! find it an invaluable guide 
for the direction of good reading 


“A capital book, suggested by many inquiries which 
have been made of Secretary Dunning. It treats of the 
history, object, authorship, selection, use, distribution, 
and power of the library. It is exceedingly practical and 
sensible, is written with unusual vigor, is thoroughly in 
teresting, is unsectarian, i has, in an appendix, a list of 
works suitable for a brary. The portion of it which 
deals with the selection of books is specially valuable, and 
the volume only needs to become known to gain a large 
sale among all denominations.’’— 7he Congregationailist, 


, 








FOR SALE BY YOUR BOOKSELLER, 


Franklin Square (330! Pearl St.), N. Y. 


Duro-Flexile Bookbinding. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS, Bath, I ngland. 
Book ty re { t r 
a f flex ty c I thread ap 
0a e est 5 ible t ” 
taine a ether v patented € t 
g give € Ka nea eng € c av 
i c ; ea ere | : I 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, 





23 Murray and 27 Warren Sts., New York 
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EDW. G. ALLEN’S 
London Agency for American Libraries, 


28 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON. 


(FORMERLY RICH & SONS.) 





Epw. G. ALLEN devotes himself entirely to library business. His long experience enables him 
to execute the orders of correspondents promptly, cheaply, and with thorough efficiency. His con 
nection with all the Book Dealers in the United Kingdom gives him the command of the British 
Book Market, and qualifies him to serve his customers with special advantage, and to bring promptly 
under their notice all the stores of Literature, old and new, on sale in Great Britain. 


Books Supplied at a Commission of Seven-and-a-half per cent. on the Cost Price, 
with the usual Trade deductions, and forwarded by the quickest and 
cheapest routes. Second-hand Catalogues by early Mails, and no 
Commission charged on Orders from them. Periodicals 
and Newspapers Posted Promptly. 


Agency for the following Libraries and many others: 


Library of Congress, Washington. Johns Hopkins University. 
Libraries of Parliament, Ottawa, Toronto, and Philadelphia Library Co. 
Quebec. Philadelphia Mercantile Library. 


Amherst College. | Peabody Institute, Baltimore. 


Boston Public Library. University of Pennsylvania. 
Brooklyn Library. University of Toronto, Can. 
Brown University. Watkinson Library, Hartford, Conn. 
Cornell University. Yale College. 
Enoch Pratt Free Library. ' 

BINDING. 


Cheap and Durable for Circulating Libraries. Specially Strong for Books of Reference. Superior Style 
for Works of Art. Imitation Antique for Rare Old Books. Calf Extra in Every Variety. Best 
Half-Binding for General Library Use. Pamphlets Bound at Cheap Rates. Law-Books 
in Law Calf. Cheap Binding in Cloth. Hard-Grained Roan, etc. Delapidated 
Binding Neatly Repaired. Deficiencies of Rare Books Supplied in Exact 

Fac-Simile. Library Stamps provided to Order. 


** We have been, for the last twenty years, personally cognizant of Mr. Allen's faithfulness to the interests of 
his American customers. When a resident in Washington, ten years ago, we found that the immense Congressional 
Library largely supplied its shelves through Mr. Allen's London Agency. Many of the extensive libraries belonging 
to the Universities and Colleges in the East have also secured their Foreign Books from the same source, an 
have heard from the officers of these Institutions frequent testimony to the scrupulous exactness with which their 
orders were always filled 

** We cannot, therefore, do a greater service to the Colleges and Universities of the West, to which these pres- 
ents shall come, than to advise that they employ this inexpensive agency for replenishing their Libraries with Eng- 
lish Books.""—Presipent Waetcn, /owa State Agricultural College. 

“ No better indorsement of Mr. Allen's Agency is possible than the list of leading libraries that continue to use 
it. For 30 years, strict integrity and unexcelled facilities have held the old and made new patrons. The very large 
business built up demands only 744 per cent. instead of the custamary ro per cent. commission. A Library can safely 
entrust all its London orders to Mr. Allen without getting other estimates and feel sure that it is not making a 
mistake,""—Maeivu. Dewry, CAie/ Librarian Columbia College. 
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